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Che Outlook. 

It requires an expert accountant to strike the 
balance of the Fall elections. The Greenback 
movement is as much of an unknown quantity as 
ever. Where the Nationals have undertaken to 
work as a separate organization they have accom- 
plished nothing; where they have worked with 
the Democrats they have accomplished not a 
little. Ino Indiana a Democratic-Greenback alli- 
ance has elected seven out of thirteen Congress- 
men, and will inflict Daniel Voorhees on the U. 8. 
Senate for six years. In Iowa a similar alliance 
has elected two out of nine. Ohio was the chief 
battle-ground, and in Ohio the Republicans have 
carried their State ticket by a majority of upwards 
of 5,000. But out of twenty Congressmen they 
have elected but nine, though they claim that 
their loss is due to a readjustment of the districts, 
made by a Democratic State Legislature for the 
purpose of depriving them of their fair representa- 
tion. Among the successful candidates the coun- 
try will be glad to see Mr. Garfield, whose defeat 
would have been a national loss. 





It is very clear that the Republicans cannot save 
the House for their party, for it has already lost 
from its minority of last year ten Congressmen; 
the only question for it to consider is whether it 
ean save it for hard money and national honor. 
And this it can only do by both inviting hard 
money Democrats to co-operate with it in Repub- 
lican Districts, and being ready to co-operate with 
hard money Democrats in Democratic districts; 
in other words by doing just what it did in the 
war times. It would be, for example, quite as 
great a misfortune to lose Mr. Hewitt from this 
State as to lose Mr. Garfield from Ohio. But if 
Mr. Hewitt is to be re-elected, it must probably 
be done by Republican votes. He represents a 
district from which it is impossible to elect a Re- 
publican; he is a representative of sound views on 
financial subjects; he is absolutely beyond all sus- 
picion of complicity with party frauds and wiles; 
he is for that very reason not especiaily popular 
with some of the party wire puliers; and his wise 
conduct of the Congressional Labor Committee, 





coupled with the fact that he is a gentleman, has 
made him peculiarly obnoxious to the sovialistic 
element in his own party. If the Republicans in 
this and other similar districts care as much for 
national honor as their speech-makers seem to 
do, they will show their concern by uniting with 
men of a like spirit to put into the House represent- 
atives in whose keeping the national honor will 
always be safe, without being careful to inquire 
what were their views on old issues, or their 
political affiliations in times past. 





The war cloud in India is considerably larger 
than a man’s hand and is growing. It is not quite 
safe to trust the telegraphic reports of what the 
army movements are going to be; for military 
commanders are not accustomed to take the pub- 
lic into their confidence. But in this case some- 
thing of a sounding of trumpets is necessary to 
arouse the British lion to the fact that he has 
been shamefully insulted and is to be gloriously 
avenged. The campaign is not to be postponed 
till spring; three army corps, severally 8,000, 
6,000 and 4,000 strong, are already on their way 
to invade Afghanistan at three several points, and 
diplomacy is busy buying up, or trying to, the 
alliance of the Ameer’s immediate neighbors. 
Happily Shere Ali does not take the London 
‘‘ Spectator,” or he might get a strategical sugges- 
tion from lts columne: ‘‘It ie prohable that the 
British armies will be let through (the passes) and 
that desperate attacks will then be made on the 
baggage train, which must necessarily be very 
large.” The war is evidently not going to be a 
pleasure excursion, nor even a mere reconnois- 
sance in force. 


Hungary’s defection has emboldened the Porte 
to show its hand; or else the disaffection of its 
subjects has compelled it to do so. A cireular 
has been issued by the Turkish government to the 
European Powers requesting them to compel Aus- 
tria to conform to the declarations of her plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Congress, and to stop the ad- 
vances and excesses of her troops pending the 
decision of the Powers, declaring that unless this 
is done the Porte will consider Austria a violator 
of international law. The circular insists on the 
Sultan’s rights in the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina,!already occupied by Austrian troops; 
protests against the occupation of Novi-Bazar, 
on the eastern’ boundary of Bosnia, and (the pot 
calls the kettle black!) calls Austria to account for 
her cruelties toward Moslem, subjects. She en- 
forces her protest against any attempted occupa- 
tion of Novi-Bazar by occupying it herself with 
an army reported to approximate 150,000 men. 
Meantime Roumania has as yet failed to comply 
with the requirements of the Berlin Congress re- 
specting the just and equal treatment of the Jews; 
both Greek and Turkish sentiment is apparently 
increasing for war between these two Powers; the 
Russian troops are waiting till Austria. Turkey 
and Roumania set her an example of obedience 
before she withdraws all her forces from Turkish 
territory; England is beginning to be uneasy, not 
without reason, because the Porte cannot or will 
not reform, and Russia does not retreat; and, in 
general, the indications are that the eulogists of 
the Peace Congress have cried Peace! Peace! if 
not when there is no peace at least before it is by 
any means assured. 

The death of M. Doupanloup, Bishop of Or- 
leans, is a real loss to France and a specially 
severe loss to the Church party. A devoted Ro- 
man Catholic, who never wavered i~ his allegiance 


to his church, and more than once sacrificed him 

self to his convictions, he was as liberal as alle- 
giance would permit, and resisted the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility till the Council of the Vatican 
made it thecreed of Rome. The Church party can 
just now ill afford to lose such a defender. M. Gam 

betta’s speech at Romans, proposing to subject the 
clergy to conscription, is a very significant indica- 
tion of the tendency of public sentiment in the 
rural districts, where the Church has hitherto been 
strongest; and though the old ‘‘red” Gambetta 
peeped out through the conservative disguise 
then, and has since been covered up by the speech 
at Grenoble, professing in general terms great 
respect for the Churcb, the indication is none the 
less significant. The Senatorial elections take 
place on the 27th of October, when Gambetta 
hopes to secure twenty Republican Senators. It 
is a sort of preparation for the Presidential cam- 
paign which takes place in 1889. 


We distrust rumors of Indian wars, for there are 
pecuniary interests as well as bitter prejudices 
to be fostered by producing either war or an ex- 
pectation of it; but there seems to be some ground 
at least for apprehension that the one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred Cheyennes who have 
been ravaging in Kansas and Nebraska for the 
past thirty days are to be practically reinforced 
by bands of Sioux, which may number one or two 
thousand, in Dakota and Montana. In both cases 
the savages have been driven into desperation, 
and they fight as savages always will fight when 
in despair. The Cheyennes were first defrauded 
by the government and then pillaged by white 
settlers, even their children being stolen for the 
sake of ransom. The Sioux were promised re- 
moval last spring to a new reservation; the gov- 
ernment dallied and delayed; and at last, when 
cold weather began to come on and the promise 
was still unfulfilled, and provisions were not forth- 
coming, and starvation was imminent, they took 
a herd of cattle with them and started to remove 
themselves. The act probably means war, but it 
is one that is not, under the circumstances, at all 
surprising. 


The ‘“‘labor question” assumed a very serious 
aspect in the brief but disastrous emeute of the 
blacks in Santa Cruz, an emeute which bas been 
quickly suppressed, but not until a considerable 
part of Fredricksted was ravaged by the mob and 
a hundred or more plantations in the vicinity 
were devastated and burned. The difficulty seems 
to have grown out of the chronic controversy be- 
tween employers and employed, aggravated in 
this case by the transition through which the col- 
ored race is passing from slavery into a perfected 
freedom. The system of semi-peonage adopted 
in the West Indies has thus proved quite as disas- 
trous as the more radical method of universal 
suffrage adopted in this country. The details as 
to the real or fancied injustice which drove the 
rioters into their wild course are not at this writing 
known. Itis doubtful if they will be. Such men 
rarely have an interpreter able and willing to 
phrase for them their appeal to the civilized 
world. 


The disaster on the Old Colony Railroad at 
Wollaston, near Boston, on Tuesday evening of 
last week, was a most serious and distressing one, 
although by no means equaling in horror that at 
Ashtabula, O., a year or two since, or the mcre 
remote one at Revere, Mass., which became so 
widely known from the eminence of several of its 





victims. In this instance a long and heavy excur- 
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sion train, returning from a regatta on an inland 
lake, drawn by two locomotives, and running on 
special time with the right of way, was thrown 
from the track at a siding switch just after passing 
Wollaston. Both locomotives and four or five 
passenger cars, including an English compartment 
coach, were completely wrecked. About twenty 
persons, one of them being the oarsman, Reagan, 
who had just lost his race, were killed, and over a 
hundred were wounded, some of them very badly. 
The cause of the accident was a misplaced switch. 
The Railroad Commission have made quick work 
of their investigation, and have fixed the respon- 
sibility on the conductor of a freight train 
which was just then being put out upon the track 
by a siding; and he hus been arrested on a charge 
of manslaughter. The aggregate loss to the com- 
pany is fixed by rumor at a million and a half of 
dollars, and the stock has experienced a heavy 
and sudden fall. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has set an example which the other insur- 
ance companies must almost of necessity follow. 
It has declared that it will bereafter, in lieu of 
accumulating the dividends of business, make a 
rebatement on their premiums for the first two 
years of 30 per cent. a year, after which time, of 
course, the dividends are credited on the pre- 
miums or the policy. This is tantamount to a 
reduction of life insurance by a company which is 
without a superior in the city, if not in the world; 
and other companies must almost inevitably fol- 
low suit or give the Mutual a monopoly. Less 
margin for large salaries and more for policy- 
holders is a necessity for all successful companies 
in the future. 


The Fall is pre-eminently the season of the 
great religious gatherings; and to those that are 
strictly ecclesiastical some are added this Fall of 
more than ordinary interest and importance. A 
General Missionary Conference is to be held in 
London from the 2ist to the 26th Oct., which, 
whether the character of the topics or the mem- 
bers be considered, promises to be of world-wide 
interest and importance. The Episcopal Church 
Congress, which offers the freest platform for dis- 
eussion of religious themes of any gathering in 
Christendom, meets in Cincinnati Oct. 15-18. A 
convention to discuss, but not to debate, the 
Second Coming of Christ convenes in the church 
of the Holy Trinity of this city Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 
Its callers include representative men from all 
evangelical denominations; and they constitute a 
guarantee that the subject will be presented freed 
from the crudities and absurdities which have no 
more necessary connection with this doctrine than 
the barnacles have with the ship to which they 
cling. Such gatherings as these are the witnesses 
to a genuine Christian entbusiasm, and afford 
almost the best possible reply to the pessimist’ 
lament over the decay of piety in and the univer- 
sal apathy of Christ’s church. There is only one 
better reply; viz., faith, hope and charity abound- 
ing in the hearts and lives of Christ’s disciples. 

Dr. Howard Crosby writes to the ‘‘ Tribune” 
that Governor Robinson has pardoned a liquor 
dealer lately convicted through the efforts of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime. He perti- 
nently asks, 

“What can this society do for the cause of order when 
the Chief Magistrate of the State stands ready to thwart 
all its efforts?’’ 

and declares 

‘the knowledge that the Governor will pardon emboldens 
every Excise law-breaker, and would paralyze the efforts 
of those anxious to enforce law if they had not an abiding 
faith in their fellow-citizens for the ultimate issue.” 

These lines carry their own emphasis. It only 
remains for the citizens of New York to justify 
Dr. Crosby’s confidence. In this general connec- 
tion it is refreshing to learn from our Fact and 
Rumor column that in Illinois for a similar of- 
fense a man is made to serve his term in prison 
and pay a liberal fine without any danger of Ex- 
ecutive interference. 


We can add nothing to the eloquence of the 
appeal presented by the Home Missionary Society 
in another column. God is trying the measure of 
the interest of Christian people in Christian work ; 
trying the measure of your interest, reader. 


ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. 


Please answer the following questions, through the col- 
umns of ‘Inquiring Friends,” if you think they merit a 
candid reply; if not, please state the reasons for declining 
them. I am much interested in the discussion of present 
duty,.and think the answers would benefit many who are 
now in doubt. 

Do artists sin when they transgress the first section of 
the Second Commandment? 

How do we know that God is willing that we should 
progress in science or civilization‘ Should we not be 
satisfied with the Bible as a rule of life, and do nothing but 
God’s will as therein revealed? 

Will our future happiness be greater or less in proportion 
as we deny ourselves of worldly pleasures? 

Can we use worldly knowledge hereafter, when we shall 
sing a new song? 

If we have no friends here but Christ, can we hope for 
associate companions in heaven? 

Christ was a man of sorrows. 
a sin? 

I am very anxious to see the answers. Iama young 
reader who would be a Christian; I am now scrupulous 
and melancholy. 


Is innocent amusement 


HIS letter was mislaid, or it would have been 
earlier answered. 

Whether the Second Commandment properly in- 
terpreted forbids the arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing is a question on which scholars are not agreed. 
The ancient Jewish commentators thought it did. 
Most modern commentators think it does not. 
The question depends upon the grammatical con- 
struction of verses 4 and 5 of Exodus, Chapter 20. 
Whether God then intended to forbid all imita- 
tive art, because imitative arts were used wholly 
in worship and tended inevitably to idolatry, or 
whether he only intended to forbid the making of 
images for the purpose of worship, is a question 
rather curious than important. For the command 
was addressed to the Jews, not tous; and whatever 
necessity there may have been for guarding a 
primitive people against art when used as an in- 
strument of superstition and corruption, it no 
longer exists, and therefore the Commandment, 
even if it did originally forbid all art, is no longer 
applicable to us. 

The writer of these questions wholly misappre- 
hends the nature of Christianity; and we despair 
of making it clear to him in a single column of the 
Christian Union. Forthe misapprehension though 
common is radical. He that so misapprehends 
needs to build again his conception of Christ and 
Christianity from the foundation. 

Christ came to take away nothing from the 
human race, but to impart to it much. He came 
that we might have life and that we might have 
it more abundantly. He did not come to hedge 
the soul about with a Thou shalt and Thou shalt 
not, but to confer upon it the liberty and the 
power of a Thou mayest and Thou canst. His pro- 
hibitions are warnings; his commands are inspira- 
tions. He is not a law-giver but a life-giver. His 
laws are not the imperial decrees of a divine 
despot, but the luminous revelations of a divine 
friend. ‘‘The servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth; but I have called you friends: for all 
things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you.” He does not weld chains 
and put them on his followers; he makes them 
free from chains; and whom he makes free is free 
indeed. There is no liberty like the liberty of the 
sons of God. The soul in Christ is not a bird 
caught and caged, but a bird brooded, fledged, 
winged, and free and powerful to fly the air, with 
no law other than that which in him and in his 
Father makes him one with the Father; and with 
no other walls than those of that invisible atmos- 
phere of grace in which he lives and on which by 
faith he boldly trusts himself. ‘‘ All things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas. or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come.” What larger heritage, what 
more glorious liberty could be given you than 
that? 

Is there then no self-denial in the Christian 
life? Yes! all life requires self-denial. The 
epicure denies himself health for the sake of 


the momentary pleasure of the palate. The 
drunkard denies himself comfort, strength, 
friends, usefulness for the sake of the exhil- 


aration of the wine-cup. The vine must often 
sacrifice either the wood to the grape or the 
grape to the wood; and the Christian prefers 
the grapes. But put it for an axiom in the 
divine life that there is no true Christian self- 





Read; ponder; reply. 


is paganism, not Christianity. If thy right eye 
offend thee pluck it out; but there is no virtue in 
plucking it out, if it does not offend thee. Far 
better keep both eye and purity if you can. 
There is not one single pleasure which the Chris 
tian is called on to give up, unless he can see 
that by the surrender he will do himself or some 
one else a service that is worth more than the sac 
rifice. How do we know that God wants us to 
progress in science or civilization? How do you 
know that any father takes a pleasure and a pride 
in his child’s opening mind and growing know! 
edge? The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace. 
Woe to him that would make them sorrow and 
turmoil. He puts darkness for light and bitter 
for sweet. This is to give to the children of God 
a vine of Sodom and grapes of gall; a stone for 
bread, a stinging scorpion for an egg, and venom 
of asps for wine. 

But was not Christ a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted witb grief? Yes! but he was also a man 
of peace and acquainted with joy. And the sor- 


| Tow, deep and tragic as it was, was yet as nothing 


compared with the joy; for the sorrows of sense 
are never comparable with the joys of faith. For 
the joy that was set before him he despised the 
shame. To him as to his followers the self-denials 
are not worthy to be compared with the exceeding 
weight of glory which they reveal in the enduring 
soul. When he came to bid his followers good-by 
the best legacy he could give them was in the 
sentence, ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto you 
that my joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full.” It was John the Baptist who 
came neither eating nor drinking. It was the 
Son of man that came eating and drinking. Of 
whom would you be a follower—John? or Christ’ 
It is not recorded of Christ that he ever.declined 
a social invitation; it is recorded of him that he 
accepted many. It is not recorded of him that 
by word or example he called on his followers to 
cut themselves off from a single innocent and 
harmless enjoyment; it is recorded of him that in 
his parables he employed the common recreations 
and enjoyments of his own time and people as 
types and symbois of tne Kingdom of God. 

Off with your yoke, then. It is of the devil, not 
of Christ. Christ is your Lover, yonr Redeemer, 
your Emancipator. Stand fast in the liberty 
whereunto you are called. Love Christ; love him 
with all your heart and soul and mind and 
strength. Love him with all the growing enthusi- 
asm of which your heart, quickened and invigo- 
rated by his presence, is capable. Love your 
neighbor because Christ loves him and has died 
for him. By love serve him. Live in the liberty 
of love. Whatever love forbids, do not; whatever 
love enjoins, do. Know no law but the one law of 
love. And so begin on earth the life of liberty 
and peace and joy which can only be consummated 
when death takes off the clay of the hampering 
body, and you become like the angels of God in 
heaven. 








THREE GREAT AMERICAN REVIEWS. 
rT \HE sudden start which American Reviews 
have taken within the last year is one of the 
most encouraging indications in American Litera- 
ture. Up to within a twelvemonth they led a 
lingering existence, hardly known outside of a 
small circle of readers, and not always read even 
by them. It was indeed quite the thing to take 
the *‘ North American,” just as it is the thing to 
have a copy of Milton’s poems in the library, but 
they were both in the nature of passports—which 
the owner does not read himself, only keeps to 
show to others. Of course there was a small 
number of peaceful souls who lived in the past, 
concerned themselves little about the problems of 
present life, were archaic or philosophical in their 
tastes, and not only took but also read the Reviews. 
The sudden change which has been made in their 
character must be as surprising to these quiet folk 
as the sudden noise that they are making in the 
world would be to the Reviews themselves, if they 
only possessed consciousness. Passing by the 
denominational and strictly theological Reviews, 
the three principal competitors for public favor 
are the ‘‘ North American,” ‘‘ The International ” 
and the ‘‘ Princeton.” 

Of these decidedly the liveliest is the ‘‘ North 
American.” Its new editor has a keen scent for 





denial for its own sake. That kind of self-denial 


current themes. He even approximates the sen- 
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cational. He'counts no topic out of his scope, if 
it is one in which the public is likely to be inter- 
ested. The articles may fail to give any compre- 
hensive discussion of the subject, as notably did 
the symposium on inspiration; the discussion may 
degenerate into one of more than doubtful dig- 
nity, as did that upon the great strike; but they 
are at all events of a kind to attract public at- 
tention and to be read whether they are worth 
reading or not. The ‘International Review” is 
of a staider sort; less sensational, possibly not 
sensational enough for the American public, but 
broader in its corps of contributors. It is less 
alert but more grave. It is less readable to-day 
but more valuable next month. It reaches out its 
hand and lays under contribution to its readers 
such men as Pressensé, of France, and Caspar 
Réne, of Leipzig, and A. Nougaréde, of Paris. It 
gives by far the most comprehensive review of the 
world’s literature furnisbed by any American 
periodical. It is strong, but lacks in vivacity, 
and would be better if it treated the religious 
problems of the age with the same sort of freedom 
with which they are treated by the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary” and the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” in Eng- 
The ‘‘ Princeton Review” is a marvel of 
cheapness. It is less than half the price of either 
of its competitors. It furnishes for two dollars a 
year nearly as much matter each quarter as the 
buyer might expect to get for two dollars. It has al- 
ready secured a list of contributors that constitute 
a guarantee of its quality. Inthe current number 
seven colleges at home and abroad are represented 
by leading instructors; to whom are added one 
Judge and one Lord Bishop. This Review is 
hardly out of its theological traces—indeed wheth- 
er it means to get out of them we do not know— 
and its table of contents appeals rather to the 
professional student than to the general reader. 
But to all those who are engaged in studying the 
problems of life here and hereafter, with a view 
to acting as instructors to others in turn, its 
themes and its writers are admirably selected. 

The one lack in all these Reviews, and it is a 
lack which both impairs their usefulness and their 
acceptability, is the want of the element of 
humor. There is a kind of humor which is every 
way appropriate to a Review; an excellent exam- 
ple of it is afforded in the articles on Lord Bea- 
consfield in the ‘* Fortnightly,” since published in 
book form by the Seribners. There is no reason 
why this lack should not be supplied, for the 
American literary world is not without a spice of 
Attic salt; and when it is supplied the at present 
too dry and heavy Reviews of the United States 
will be without superiors of their kind in the 
literature of the world. 


land. 








NOTES 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

rT HE prosperity of the Western and Northwest- 
ern States is substantial and assured. Every- 
thing considered—the people, institutions, climate, 
soil, markets, and the vast scope of territory, the 
half of which is yet to feel the plow for the first 
time—there is no agricultural parallel to so vast 
a territory on earth. Every year adds to the ma- 
chinery by which the severer part of labor is 
relieved and even rendered easy. As yet no in- 
vention has been made by which the forest may 
be cleared and the stumps extracted. All this is as 
yet performed by the severest labor. But, upon 
prairies, and upon the great plains, the Jand lies 
open to the plow; and when once the sod is 
broken up farmers ride out on their plows like 
gentlemen taking anairing. Reaping and thrash- 
ing have ceased to be laborious, being performed 
almost wholly by horse or steam power. One 
must go to the great States of the West who would 
see agricultural machines operating on a grand 
scale. It is the reaper that has made it possible 
fora thin population to deal with such an enor- 
mous acreage of grain. Step by step the reaper 
has been improved, until now it cuts the grain, 
binds it in sheaves, with wire or string, and casts 
it aside ready for the cart, and all with the belp 
of but a single man to drive; doing the work of 
four men on the old machines. The reapers that 
bind with wire are justly criticised by millers for 
leaving scraps of iron wire in the grain, which, 
when it passes through the stones, damages both 
the flour and the mill. A new reaper binding 
with strips or) strings of vegetable make has 


proved successful this summer, and will probably 
supersede all others. It is possible to manage 
farms of hundreds and thousands of acres of wheat 
only by improved machines. With a sparse pop- 
ulation, and only the cradle, and, still less, the 
sickle, there could be no possibility of securing 
the grain of vast grain-fields before it perished. 
But now the forehanded farmer has a plow rigged 
with a regular seat, and rides as if in a chariot; 
then comes the seed-drill with its cushioned seat; 
and, at length, the reaper clears the field with the 
farmer riding on it, like a gentleman that he is! 
Fifty years ago there was more backache in hand- 
ling one acre_of wheat than to-day there is in fifty 
acres. 

And yet, with all the labor-saving machinery, in 
the Northwest the ery for more laborers! 
Harvest hands commanded two and a half dollars 
a day; and three, and even four, dollars a day 
were paid! A great many men roamed through 
the country refusing to work for less than four dol- 
lars a day. A gentleman informed me that he 
was applied to by a sturdy fellow for a breakfast. 
‘*Are you not the man that refused an offer of 
three and a quarter dollars, demanding four?” 
He admitted the fact. ‘* Well, sir, you may get 
out of this place. A man that prefers to beg for 
his meals rather than work for three dollars a day 
in the harvest.field must not ask charity of me!” 

One is struck with the old look of prairie States. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, seem as if they had 
been settled for generations. This arises not only 
from the prosperous look of villages and towns, 
but from the general absence of forest trees. We 
of the older States, accustomed to see wild lands 
covered with forests, associate an open country 
with long continued cultivation. One misses the 
forest masses in all these great Western and North- 
western States. A solitary feeling creeps over 
him as he travels days and days through a terri- 
tory without a horizon of mountains or of forests. 
It is a dry ocean, forever still, as if the waves had 
solidified, and their rolling forms changed to 
earth. . 

It is true that trees are being set out, but not 
yet extensively nor discreetly. Of course a new 
man, with slender means, cannot do the best 
thing. He wants shade andawindbrake. Quick- 
growing trees are therefore selected, cotton wood, 
poplar, willow, and locust. A thin searf of trees 
is seen around the farm house and barns; but 
comparatively few evergreens, and still fewer 
valuable timber trees. I saw no maples, or oaks, 
no ash groves or beeches, no hickories or elms— 
but the long line of slim Lombardy poplars, or 
white willow, endlessly repeated. 

The ‘‘ timber law ” is well calculated to promote 
forestry. A quarter section of land, I believe it 
is, is donated by Government to every one who 
will plant ten acres with forests. I was informed 
that this law was producing very favorable re- 
sults. If we about to settle in Iowa or 
Kansas we should begin with large plantations of 
timber trees. On the warm, deep, rich soils of 
the West oaks and ashes would develop rapidly, 
and twenty acres out of every hundred in forest 
would in thirty years be of as much value as all 
the rest of the farm. For the days are near by 
when a forest will be of more value than a mine. 
The neglect to plant hard wood and the wanton 
squandering of that which exists is bringing near 
the evil day. 

The enormous consumption of wood for fuel, 
for mines, for fences, as well as for all manufac- 
turing purposes, transcends all calculation. We 
cannot do better than insert some facts from the 
‘*‘Lumberman’s Gazette,” showing what enor- 
mous consumption of wood is going on in the 
United States, quite aside from housebuilding: 

‘“* We have now,” it says, ‘‘about 90,000 miles of rail- 
road; the annual consumption for ties or sleepers alone is 
40,000,000, or thirty years’ growth of 75,000 acres. To fence 
these roads would require at least 130,000 miles of fence, 
which would cost $45,000,000 to build, and take at least 
$15,000,000 annually to keep in repair. We have 75,000 
miles of wire, which requires in its putting up 800,000 trees, 
while the annual repairs must take 300,000 more. The 
little, insignificant lucifer match consumes annually in its 
manufacture 300,000 cubic feet of the finest pine. The 
bricks that are annually baked require 2,000,000 cords of 
wood, which wouli sweep the timber clean from 50,000 
acres. Shoe pegs are quite as important an article as 
matches or bricks, and to make the required annual] supply 
consumes 100,000 cords of fine timber, while the manufac- 
ture of lasts and boot trees takes 500,000 cords of maple, 


was 


were 





beech and birch, and about ‘the? same jamount is required 





for plane stocks and the handles of tools. The packing 
boxes made in the United States in 1874 amounted to #12,- 
000,000, while the timber manufactured into agricultural 
implements, wagons, etc., is more than $100,000,000. The 
farm and rural fences of the country consume an immense 
amount of lumber and timber annually, but as we grow 
older as a nation this consumption may, and probably 
will, be reduced by the more general use of live fences cr 
hedges. Our consumption of timber is not only daily on 
the increase, but our exportation of timber is also rapidly 
increasing. Our staves go by the mien to France an- 
nually, walnut, oak, maple and pine te England, and 
spars and docking timber to China and Japan.” 
Foresight and sagacity are the virtues of single 
men, but can seldom be secured to whole com- 
munities. Yet if there could be a conference of 
newspapers in the prairie States, or if there could 
be formed a tree association, composed of retired 
gentlemen who would be glad to serve the public 
outside of the stormy circle of politics, the news- 
papers might feed out to the farmers of the West 
such knowledge and incitement as should lead to 
the foresting of large territories now without a 


stick or bush. H. W. B. 
PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 
COA L FIEL DS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


FROM THE 


AST week I gave as colorless an account as T 

4 could of the two sides to the labor question, 
as gathered in a series of interviews with both the 
capitalists and the laborers in one of the great 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. In this letter I pro- 
pose to add my own personal impressions: not to 
discuss the problem; still less to offer a solution 
of it; but only to give the reader an opportunity 
to see with my eyes, as last week I gave him an 
opportunity to hear with my ears. In these letters 
I merely offer some slight materials toward a 
fair and rational consideration of the problem. 

One looks in vain in the Wyoming Valley for 
any signs of crushing poverty. The houses of 
the miners are generally neat and comfortable 
cottages. They are surrounded by little plots of 
ground, and these are either already in or coming 
into a fair state of cultivation. Some of these 
cottages are bare enough; the common Irish 
shanty without sign of taste, and sometimes with- 
out cleanliness; but others of them are not only 
neat but attractive. UT have in mind one in par- 
ticular—the home of a Welsh miner, where I found 
a cordial welcome both from the man and his 
wife—where the front yard was not only neatly 
grassed but the house itself was bowered in flow- 
ers, and where there was a very considerable 
Welsh library within. And this gentleman—for 
he was one in all the qualities which go to make 
up a gentleman—was in position an ordinary 
miner, earning his one or two dollars a day, and 
working for from four to eight bours under 
ground with the drill and the blasting tools. 
I did not see in Scranton a single tenement house 
such as one often sees in the manufacturing towns, 
and as a majority of the people of New York city 
live in. Though I doubt not Scranton has some, 
they certainly do not abound. 

The Legislature has not been unmindful of the 
lives and safety of the miners. The laws provide 
that each mine shall be carefully surveyed and 
mapped; that there shall be at least two en- 
trances; that it shall be thoroughly ventilated; 
that it shall be carefully examined every morning 
for gas before the miners enter; that no boys 
under twelve years of age shall be allowed to 
woik in the mines; that every mine shall be pro- 
vided with a lighted and warmed room in which 
the miners can wash, and change their clothes, 
etc. And in the mine which I visited, and, so far 
as I could learn from conversation both with 
superintendents and with men, in the mines gen- 
erally these provisions are honestly carried out. 

The miners themselves do not deserve the op- 
probrium which has been thrown on them by 
reason of the presence of some disorderly elements 
among them. Of course now and then a murder- 
ous rascal does get into a mine; but the propor- 
tion is not greater in the mining region than in 
railroad or manufacturing towns. Indeed the 
thorough organization of the miners in their 
Unions tends to reduce this element to a minimum. 
As aclass they are peaceable, law-abiding, sober, 
industrious. It is as unjust to hold the miners of 
Pennsylvania responsible for the occasional mur- 
ders perpetrated by a few Molly Maguires as it 
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would be to hold the laborers of New York re- 
sponsible for the far more frequent murders com- 
mitted in the streets of that Vanity Fair. No 
doubt that Scranton does its full share of drink- 
ing; but | saw more drinking shops in ten minutes 
in one street of Mauch Chunk—which is a railroad, 
than I saw in a day and a 
half in all Seranton and its vicinity. In fact, the 
danger in which the entire working force in a 
would be by a single drunken 
miner serves to make the company careful how 
they employ one, and the men are hearty in their 
support of the company in discharging one if he 
As too, the 
miners are intelligent men; as much so as men 
well can be who are obliged to spend their days 
in hard manual labor. My intercourse was with 
the most intelligent, the Scotch and Welsh; but I 
was assured that there were comparatively few of 
the miaers who could not read, write and cipher. 
Indeed the nature of the business almost requires 
Nearly all the miners are 
paid by the piece, and have to a certain extent to 
Every miner is in a 


not a mining, town 


mine involved 


gets into their employ. a class, 


this much intelligence. 


keep their own accounts. 
small way a contractor. 
Nor are they led by demagogues to any great 
extent. The Wyoming Valley is not a paradise 
which this American devil has been exor- 
cised, but he has considerably fairer field in New 
York city, and, judging from some recent election 
phenomena, he is quite as influential in some parts 
of New England, say Massachusetts, for example. 
The superintendents assure me that in their con- 
ferences with the men which take place from time 
to time they need to have all their wits about 
them and use them well too; that the men under- 
stand how to make a good bargain, and that when 
it is once made they hold to it themselves and ex- 
pect the other party to do the same. It is true 
that individuals often submit against their better 
judgment to the decision of their Union. But 
this is simply because they believe that ‘‘ divided 
we fall, united we stand” is a sound motto; that 
they must unite as a class; and that to do this they 
must surrender something of their individual lib- 
erty in order to get the benefit of confederation. 
Whether the liberty which they surrender is not 
worth more than the advantage which they get in 
But that is a kind of 
bargain made by other folks than miners. Poli- 
ticians surrender quite as much liberty to secure 
a party victory; and even churchmen sometimes 
give up a dearer liberty, that of free thought and 
free speech, to secure an ecclesiastical victory. 
The workingman’s union is the inevitable counter- 
poise to the concentration of capital; and obe- 


from 


return is another question. 


dience to its commands is a condition of its 
existence. 
The great grievances of the miners are two: 


half work, and the despotism ‘of capital. They 
maintain that in America every man ought to be 
able to doa full day’s work and get a full day’s 
wages; and they complain that capital, if it does 
not own them, controls them absolutely; that 
when and how they are to work and what they 
are to get for their labor are questions on which 
they have very little to say, and on which, if it 
were not for their Unions, they would have ab- 
solutely nothing to say. Both grievances seem 
to me to be real and substantial; and in conver- 
sations with me were stated very fairly and in- 
telligently by the working men, and without 
vehemence bitterness. Nevertheless hard 
fimes have produced some good effects. It is not 
exactly true that the miner can work but half 
time; it is only true that he can mine but half 
time. The practical effect of this fact is that he 
has begun to garden in the time that remains; he 
has discovered that the notion that he cannot 
work above ground is a delusion; he has fenved 
in his lot; two years ago gardens were exceptional, 
now almost every cottage has its garden patch. 
This condition is far more healthy than the old 
and apparently more prosperous condition, when 
the miner did nothing but mine and bought all 
his vegetables, or lived without them. Hard times 
have also sobered the community. It was the uni- 
versal testimony of superintendents and men 
that drunkenness was much greater in good times 
than it is now. 

The most grievous injury inflicted by half work 
is its effect on the children. Many of them who 
ought to be in school are at work on the break- 
ers. The law which forbids the employment of 


or 









young children in the mine does not forbid their 
A man with five or 
six children to support cannot well support them 
He is therefore almost 
compelled to set the boys to work earning a little 
money when they ought to be at school studying 
Still the resolute do manage to 
One miner, 
with a large family, and living on so narrow 
means that he is compelled to go to the heap of 
refuse coal at the mouth of the breaker to get 


employment on the surface. 


on ninety cents a day. 


for the future. 
get an education for their children. 


his winter’s stock, has a son at one of our promi 


nent business colleges, where be must live and 


dress in at least some sense like his fellows. 


However small the wages the miners do manage 
to live on them; and they are not starving, nor 
Mr. Beecher 
was denounced all over the country for saying 
that a man could live happily on bread and water. 
His critics are recommended to study the follow- 
ing story, which was told me on such authority 
A German with 
five in his family was thrown out of employment 
He owned his cottage, 
He had in the 
house a little provision, about such as might be 
expected in the house of a man who was accus- 
tomed to buy his food from week to week, and in 
He resumed work on 
During the intervening six 
months he succeeded in earning one dollar and a 
This was all the money that he received 
from any quarter; and he had no other help of 
He supported his family of five on the 
a quarter for that six 
months, and had a balance of a dollar and a half 
I asked my in- 
He could not tell me; 


living on the verge of starvation. 


that I ean vouch for its truth: 


on the 20th of December. 
so that he had no rent to pay. 


his purse twenty dollars. 
the 20th of May. 


quarter. 


any kind. 
twenty-one dollars and 


at the expiration of the time. 
formant: on what he lived. 


probably on corn meal ata dollar and a quarter 
a hundred, and milk, with a little fat bacon, but 
without tea, coffee or sugar, or other necessary 
luxuries. The story illustrates not what should be 
the living rate of any American, but on how small 
an expenditure a man can keep soul and body tv- 


gether for himself and family if the pinch comes. 


The question whether the laborers of America 
in general and of the mining fields in particular 
are getting fair compensation for their work is 
one that requires for its correct answer a consid- 
eration of many facts not presented to the eye of 
a superficial observer of the mining work itself, 
The questioa how they can be given more work 
I do 
not attempt here to answer or even to consider 
either question; but only to enable the readers of 
the Christian Union by proxy to visit the coal 
fields, talk with the parties concerned, see their 
homes and life, and so get one portion of that 
knowledge which is essential to the thorough and 
candid consideration of the labor problem in one 


and better pay is one yet more perplexing. 


of its many phases. i, A 


TWO NONCONFORMING CHURCHMEN. 


By THE Rev. S. J. STEWART. 


N a Sunday morning in London a friend 
suggested that we should drop into Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. 


W. Robertson, whose grave I had just visited. 
was a beautiful coincidence that without any 
preconceived purpose the first man I heard 


preach after visiting the sacred resting place of 


the heroic soul-prophet of Brighton was the man 


who so ably and with such sympathy wrote his 
It was without any favor- 


‘* Life and Letters.” 
able prejudice therefore that I was immediately 
impressed with the appearance of this preacher. 
Mr. Brooke has a fine, manly form, a noble 
face, large, clear, penetrating eyes, that seem to 
look into the souls of the people, and yet that are 
full of sympathy. He bears an intellectual, spir- 
itual expression, that shows at once an inner life 
of thought and devotion. There was no manner- 
ism, no clerical pose. A wonder was excited im- 
mediately whether a man with that face and 
expression could go through a long formal ser- 
vice. He looked too real, too intensely spiritual 
to observe a conventional worship. He did, how- 
ever, read the Church of England service himself, 
although in no ordinary conventional manner, 
using a low desk placed in the middle aisle among 
the people, and reading in a low, sweet, sym- 


I did not know at the 
time that the man we were to hear preach was 
Stopford A. Brooke, the biographer of Frederick 
It 





pathetic voice that sent a hush over the audience. 
There was a soul behind the words, a prayer be- 
hind the outward utterance, that seemed to be 
speaking in a tender language of its own. If 
men sometimes read between the lines an 
author, surely here was prayer between the 
prayers. And yet there was something in his 
manner that seemed to suggest sadness and 
weariness, as if his soul would go beyond so much 
rote and conventionality, an air of one who was 
adapting himself to other souls but was hardly 
-]| satisfied himself. That this impression on our 
minds in consistency with the fact 
evident from a 
printed sermons. 

In one of them he says: 





of 


is seems 


few expressions in one of his 


‘*Tt would be absurd to deny that there are thousands of 
devoted men who attach a living meaning to ritualistic ob- 
servances, and to whom those things are not a form but a 
spirit. But making this allowance, it seems clear 
that this form of religious life is not the highest nor the 
truest form of the Christian life. ‘To some men | 
these things may be necessary; for some men signs and 
wonders of one kind or another, ceremonies, symbols or 
outward excitements may be required.” | 
And the secret of his action seems to be em- 
bodied in this sentence: 


‘* Because some of us can do without them, we 
impose our liberty upon others.” 


must not 


When the preliminary service was concluded 
Mr. Brooke stepped quietly into his desk and 
preached a sermon which an intellectual preacher 
at my side said was ‘*‘ worth a trip across the At- 
lantic to hear.” That sermon demonstrated at 
once how this man happened to write the life of 
Robertson—of the Robertson who was called 
‘‘heretic,” ‘‘chartist,” ‘‘doubter,” by the people 
who were too unthoughtful and unspiritual to 
>| comprehend him. It would not be possible to 
give an idea of the sermon. It was 
real. There was no airing of grievances, no personal 
allusions, but there was much to show that the 
speaker had been alone like Christ, and that he 
knew the cost of heroism in behalf of truth and 
charity. It showed that he had been too sincere 
and had loved his kind too much, and was too 
broad in his thought to escape the slander aud 
hatred of the unsympathetic. ‘‘I came not to 
send peace but a sword,” was his text. In sub- 
stance his introduction was that the critics say 
this statement must be eliminated or explained 
away. 


intense and 





“Very kind of them. But critics are one sided, and can- 
not understand many sided people. Christ never stopped 
to explain his birth. Never mind apparent contradictions 
if you have the truth. Have ideas and let word contra- 
dictions take care of themselves. Have clear 
ideas, or as clear as you can, because the more nearly you 
have a great principle the less able you may be to define 
it. All great teachers seem to contradict them- 
selves because they are so anxious to impress great truth 
that they ignore the word inconsistency.” 

Even from such disjointed sentences as these 
given here any one can see that Mr. Brooke could 
not be popular among those people who think all 
truth can be squared and cubed like a problem in 
mathematics. We were not surprised, therefore, 
to see only a moderately sized audience in his 
church. The atheist Bradlaugh had his immense 
crowd, and the imaginative Spurgeon sends hun- 
dreds away without admittance, but the man who 
steers clear between atheism and literalism—who 
appeals to the very highest motive, only spoke to 
a moderate audience. 

The quality of soul in an audience, however, 
may be as good a criterion of success as the 
quantity. A radical difference between England 
and America must be noted just here. The intel- 
lectual preachers of our country—such as Swing 
and Beecher and Murray—have a large following 
of their own high type of souls. This is the lan: 
of the free platform and individualism. But in 
England the broad soul is weighed down with tra- 
dition, precedent, historical associations, antiquity, 
authority, and even respectability. Men are di- 
vided more there into distinct classes. The peo- 
ple think if a man does not uphold ritualism he 
wust be atheist —or at least of the revival school. 
He must therefore not expect a large following if 
he preaches a rational Christianity and still avoids 
extreme radicalism. Mr. Brooke, too, preaches 
in a church where there are no historical or archi- 
tectural attractions, like those in St. Paul’s or in 
the Temple Church. 

On the same day we visited Westminster Abbey 
and listened to Canon Farrar. We also heard him 
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on a preceding Sunday in the same place. No 
building has such a charm for the American as the 
old Abbey. It is so beautiful in itself and there 
are so many poetical and historical associations 
connected with it that one does not care to hear a 
religious service of the ordinary kind. If the an- 
cient litany ever seems appropriate it is in those 
sacred places. It would seem best to a visitor not 
to hear any human voice. If anyone, however, is 
worthy of being heard in it, it is the man who has 
made himself beloved in two continents—Canon 
Farrar. 
Christian Noneonformist as this man, who believes 
in Christ as the Saviour from sin and yet dares 
to express a hope tor a weary, tempted world. 
When he is heard in Westminster Abbey we can- 
not help but wonder whether he dare utter living 
The place is so old and sacred, it is so 


No man shows himself so much of a 


truth. 
suggestive of authority and an aristocracy of souls. 
It is easy to speak of universal worship and man- 
hood in Chicago, or on a lecture platform in 
America, but who will dare to arouse Dryden and 
Johnson and the kings by uttering ideas concern- 
ing equality?) Who will say that God is in every 
place alike, when he stands in this venerable 
place among the great spirits of history and of the 
ehureh? But Canon Farrar did dare to make God 
and soul greater than all places or authoritative 
commandments of the latter. <A few sentences 
will suggest the man who has dared to be misun- 
derstood during the past year: 

‘*God can be found on the deck of a steamer as much as 
in a sacred church. I believe in the Bible because it is 
consistent with the other books of God: Reason, Nature 
and Conscience. If I could find one doctrine of the Bible 
contrary to my conscience I would abandon it.”’ 

In speaking of success and failure he said: 

‘*There was no failure in the life of that Puritan who 
remained firm in the cause after Cromwell had _ been 
dragged from this Abbey and his head hung upon West- 
minster Bridge. No failure in the life of the blind John 
Milton, though his lifé was imperilled and his books burned 
by the hangman. He never had a statue in this Abbey 
until it was built by a private citizen sixty years after his 
death, because Sprat, the Dean of the Abbey, would not 
allow it; while Dryden, the changer of religions, was at 
once honored. And yet who had such a success as Milton, 
whu Was Culiscivus from hic youth that a great poct must 
be a great poem, and who had so great a soul that, like a 
star, it dwelt apart? To a good man there is but 
one fallure, and that ic not to he true to the best he knows.” 

On the surface there seems no special moral 
courage in such utterances as these. But when 
we remember where he uttered them—in the face 
of all tradition and conservatism and history—we 
see the soul in the man. 
this man is no conformist, though he do wear the 
gown and bands. In one word, he and Stop- 
ford Brooke are far ahead of the traditional 
beliefs of their church. We can hardly help but 
ask, theretore, why they remain in the Estab- 
lished Church. It may not be very difficult to 
discover an answer. These men evidently have 
no superstitious reverence for formalism and dog- 
matism. But there is an essence of truth beneath 
it all, and they may therefore think that on the 
whole it is better to take things as they are and 
make the most of them. They find an old histor- 
ical church with all its wealth and art and agencies 
ready for them. May they not do more good in it 
than to become isolated and extremely radical? 
It is not the duty of all liberal souls to leave the 
multitudes in the old churches who need help. 
Besides, if they do wear gowns and bands on 
their bodies they wear no bands on their souls. 
They observe an outward form but they never 
fetter their thought. 

Brooke, in his ‘* Life of Robertson,” says: ‘‘ He 
has shown that a well-marked individuality is 
possible in the English Church.” Is it not likely 
that these broad men have seen that there is more 
liberty after all in the Established Chureh than 
in any other? Where are there more progressive 
and independent thinkers in the Christian world 
than these men and the illustrious Dean Stanley? 
There is some formalism in all churches; there 
may be slavery in ‘* Nonconformity.” They could 
justly reason, therefore, that they might as well 
accept a formalism made beautiful by art and 
sacred by age as to accept as severe a liturgy and 
creed imposed by precedent and custom. They 
see popes and bishops everywhere attempting to 
dictate the thought of preachers and the policy 
of individual churches. They might, therefore, 
well reason that they preferred to be under the 
government of an intelligent bishop and to ob- 


One can easily see that 





serve well-defined forms rather than to be under 
the dictation of every self-assumed expounder of 
orthodoxy. 

The conduct of such men, who are undoubtedly 
above formalism and yet love Christianity, gives 
an impressive commentary on the words of our 
great Episcopal Boston preacher when he said 
that he remained in the old church because there 
is the most liberty in it. 

Nonconformity is not a name but a fact; and 
there may be the greatest ecclesiastical tyranny 
under the garb of Independency, and the utmost 
liberty of speech, if not of form, under a well- 
defined ecclesiasticism. If some could not bow 
down to the form, they can yet understand how 
men with no bands on their intellect can prefer a 
beautiful service to an irregular one under the 
dictation of self-appointed ora‘les, 

But one question more may be asked concerning 
the Noneconformists in cburches: 
Have they the right to remain where they are? Is 
it honest and honorable? 

The answer seems to be that if a man upholds 
formalism and dogmatism when he does not be- 
lieve in them he is a hypocrite. But if he uses 
established forms and agencies, and yet has it dis- 
tinetly understood that he attaches no undue im- 
portance to them, he is guilty of no dishonor. It 
is not the duty of all broad Christians to hand 
the church over to the literalists. It may be their 
duty to remain and lift up the masses of the peo- 
ple into a more real Christianity. Only, as he thus 
‘fulfills all righteousness,” he must, like Brooke 
and Canon Farrar, dare to utter the real convic 
tions of his soul. 

FITCHBURG, Mass. 
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THE DEPARTING BELIEVER. 
By H. D. Hout. 
y OOM for another chorister! 
\v Place for another voice 
Where angel bands their anthems sing 
And ransomed souls rejoice. 


Room for one more inbabitant! 
Where mansions stately stand 

Waiting for dwellers newly come 
To the celestial land. 

Welcome another pilgrim home, 
Karth’s weary Journey O’er, 

To holy peace and endless rest : 
A wanderer nevermore. 

Another guest for the promised feast : 
Another robe of white; 

Another crown of life brought forth, 
With fadeless jewels bright. 

On earth the wail of the bereaved 
Wrung from the smitten heart, 

The mortal grief that rends the soul 
When cherished friends depart; 

In heaven, peace for the troubled ones, 
Balm for the bruised and sore, 

Joy of the parted, ne’er again 
To part forevermore. 


Oh! contrast wonderful past thought: 
Here, death and grief and night; 
There, an eternity of life 
And ever new delight! 
Here, mingling with its native dust, 
A clod of mouldering clay 
By love's reluctant hand consigned 
To darkness and decay: 
There, springing into perfect life, 
A spirit newly born 
Hailing the light that glorifies 
The resurrection morn! 
God speed the spirits taking wing! 
Good angels guide their flight 
From darkness and the shades of death 
Up to the land of light! 


And God be praised for bim who died, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 

Who broke the power of death that we 
In him might live again. 


KING JAMES’S BIBLE. 
SOME REASONS WHY A NEW TRANSLATION 
IS DEMANDED. 
By JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 

P. opinion very generally prevails that this 

was a new and original translation from the 
Hebrew and Greek text, made by learned men ap- 
pointed for that purpose by his Most Gracious 
Majesty James I. of England. Such we assure our 
readers is not the case. It is true that the whole 
of the Scriptures, both of the Old and the New 
Testament, were retranslated from the original 
text, and diligently compared with translations 
previously existing; but as the translators were 
unable in many cases to make any improvement 
upon the readings of these the latter were fre- 








quently adopted. This is especially the case with 
the Old Testament. 

To give a succinet history of King James’s 
Bible, it will be necessary to glance slightly at the 
history of of the 
those which immediately preceded the Bible of 
King James, and which were in general use when 
that was proposed. Of these, the two most con- 
spicuous were known as the Geneva Bible and 
the Bishops’ Bible. 

The persecution of Protestants in Queen Mary’s 
reign having driven many of them from England, 
amongst others Bishop Coverdale, this prelate 
took up his residence in Geneva, Switzerland; 
and while there published a revised edition of the 
Holy Bible with notes. This was afterwards 
known as the Geneva Bible. Of this the New 
Testament appeared in 1557, and the entire Script- 
ures three years later. Some copies of this Bible 
found their way to England; and an edition of it 
was even published there while Archbishop Grin- 
dall was primate of the English Chureh. It be- 
came at once immensely popular with the people 
at large, though obnoxious to the sovereign, 
Queen Elizabeth, and both for the same reason; 
viz., The freely expressed anti-tyrant principles 
of its translators. The proprietors of the Geneva 
Bible, the active head of whom was John Bodley, 
Esq.. the affluent father of the founder of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, had been refused the 
privilege of publishing it in England, unless they 
would consent to the discontinuance of its offen- 
sive free notes. 

In the meantime Grindall was succeeded by 
Archbishop Parker, a more flexible and obsequious 
Primate; and under his supervision, aided by 
other scholarly divints of the Church of England, 
the work of revision was entered upon. The 
offensive free notes of the Geneva Bible were sup- 
pressed, and the text itself altered where the 
political prejudices of the revisers seemed to de- 
mand it. Cranmer’s Bible, too, was largely 
drawn upon; those portions which more fully 
met the views of the revisers than did correspond- 
ing portions of the Geneva Bible being incor- 
The Cranmer Bible 
has always been considered an inferior version of 
the sacred Seriptures. It between 
brackets, many passages found only in the Vul- 
gate; and in many respects it did not satisfy the 
private judgment of its editor as a scholar and a 
Christian; but Cranmer was a man of too timid a 
disposition to protest. From the Geneva Bible 
then, manipulated as here shown, and from Cran- 
mer’s Bib.e, was a version made more in accord- 
ance with monarchieal principles. This was 
called the Bishops’ Bible, which became by law 
the authorized version in England, and so re- 
mained for the next forty years succeeding. 

Queen Elizabeth dying in the meantime, and 
James VI. of Scotland being called to the throne 
under the title of James I. of England, this mon- 
arch took measures to prepare a new version of 
the Holy Scriptures. He appointed fifty-four 
learned men—only forty-seven of whom, however, 
appear to have actually engaged in the work— 
chiefly professors and divines from the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, for the purpose 
of ‘‘retranslating, revising or correcting preced- 
ing versions, so as to produce as perfect a trans- 
lation as possible;” and the preserct authorized 
version, known as King James’s Bible, is the 
result. 

It appears that the Bishops’ Bible was made the 
basis of the new version, and how far the latter is 
anew and a different translation is one of the 
questions we have undertaken in this article to 
answer. According to Rev. Dr. Homer, only the 
twenty-eighth part of the Old Testument and the 
eighty-fourth part of the New Testament are new 
translations, or in anywise different from those 
which immediately preceded them. This testi- 
mony is corroborated by a reference to the preface 
of the translators themselves to the edition of 
1611: ‘‘ That they never thought from the begin- 
ning of the need of making a new translation, but, 
out of many good translations, to make a good 
one, not justly to be excepted against.” Again, to 
quote from Dr. Homer: ‘* Ample evidence appeurs 
by a work of Dr. Gell, chaplain to the archbishop, 
one of the translators, that some of the principal 
scholars in that body did suggest new and vary- 
ing translations, but they were as often checked 
in their progress by being reminded that their 
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course would go to the making of a new transla- 
tion, which was not the object of those who had 
brought them together.” Dr. Homer’s testimony 
as above given is confirmed by a reference to the 
directions given to the translators by the King:— 
First. ‘‘ The ordinary Bible read in the church, 
commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed 
and as little altered as the original will permit.” 

Having now shown how our present Bible grew 
out of the Bishops’ Bible—Queen Elizabeth’s ‘* Op- 
position Bible,” as Pfeiffer calls it, and how little 
the former differs from the latter—a version gotten 
up designedly to prevent the adoption in England 
of the Geneva Bible, both the texts and accom- 
panying notes of which bad in them too much of 
republicanism to go down well with the then 
reigning sovereign—the question comes home to 
us : Shall we, the people of a free republic, hold 
our Bible at the will of the imperious Elizabeth 
and her successor, the despotic James, a king 
noted for pedantry and passion? Shall we, 
long after their death, and when republican insti- 
tutions are no longer an experiment, encourage 
the despots of the Old World in their jealousy of 
republican principles?) Shall we overlook jealous- 
ies founded on their dread of those bold notes, 
which, cherished by those of Puritaniec blood and 
education, led at last to the English Revolution 
in 1688, and remotely to our own in 1776? 

But worse things than any we have yet men- 
tioned are charged against the version of the Bible 
in common use. It has been charged that inter- 
polations have been in the body of the Sacred 
Text itself for the purpose of supporting certain 
sectarian dogmas, that certain passages appear in 
it which are not to be foupd in any manuscript 
edition of the Sacred Scriptures now extant. 

Many other reasons—such as the change in the 
signification of words; the great advance that has 
been made in philological studies since King 
James’s time; that men now are more competent 
to make a good version than ever before, &e , &e.— 
might be given why a new translation of the Holy 
Scriptures is at this time demanded, but the above 
will suffice. We feel assured that if the Christian 
men and women generally of free America knew 
the history of the common English Bible as we 
have here honestly and truthfally endeavored to 
set it forth, and were fully aware of its imperfee- 
tions, they would never rest content until a ver- 
sion had been given them gotten up under more 
auspicious circumstances, by men fully competent, 
and not laboring under the frown of a tyrant; a 
version written in the best modern English, a 
model of classical literature. 


sO 


PUBLIC DISCOURTESIES. 
ON THE SIDEWALK. 
By Mary MAYNE. 


I England it is the common custom for ear- 
riages meeting in the street to puss to the left; 
but in this country it is the settled habit to pass 
to the right. Inextricable confusion would result 
from any general violation of this rule; and dam- 
ages may be claimed in law for accidents resulting 
from disregard of this settled practice. 

On the sidewalks, particularly in large cities, 
the comfort of pedestrians would be greatly in- 
creased and much awkwardness avoided if a like 
simple rule as to the ‘“‘right of way” were ob- 
served. The courtesy by which gentlemen often 
give ladies the inside of the walk is in some cir 
cumstances pleasant aud appropriate; but in our 
thronged thoroughfares it would seem that the 
most simple rule which will tend to facilitate loco- 
motion is the best. 

The interferences which frequently occur on 
the attractive side of the walk—which is usually 
the shop-window side—show the need of some 
uniform courtesy in regard to right of way. Mrs. 
A. is walking down Broadway, Mrs. B. is walking 
up. Both are intent upon seeing all the pretty 
things displayed in the windows and desire the 
nearest view, although it be but a passing one. 
Well, who is to give way and take the outside? 
The simple custom of always passing to the right 
will in such cases settle the question without the 
slightest difficulty, and save, ofttimes, some inter- 
nal vexation. 

Stopping to talk on the crowded sidewalk, in 
the very joints, as it were, of locomotion, is a 
common and exceedingly inconvenient habit. 


ing, nor even the longer chat outside the stream 
of passage. But who does not almost every day 
find himself compelled to press by a little knot of 
people in earnest confab, standing unconsciously 
in the very middle of the walk? Friends, step 
one side; hinder not the multitude. 

Almost as annoying is a long line of three or 
four slowly promenading tiie thronged thorough- 
fare. You are in haste. You want to pass. You 
dodge to the right, and then to the left, but there 
is no room, and you come into collision with 
others. Still, arm i» arm, the unbroken line ad- 
vance, with deliberate step. We have seen a 
retarded crowd grow quite desperate under such 
leadership, until finally by skillful maneuver a 
passage was forced. 

The snow, perchance, is piled up on the outer 
side of the walk, and the pathway narrow. A 
trio of young girls come along in solid line and 
meet an elderly gentleman. They make no pre- 
tense of falling behind each other, and he is 
forced to plunge into the snow to allow them to 
pass. But he thinks them ill-bred or unpardon- 
ably thoughtless; and in public places thought- 
lessness is discourtesy. No one, either as an 
individual or as a portion of a party, should ap- 
propriate that part of the walk which belongs to 


another. And this suggestion, although made 
with reference to people, applies equally, we 


fancy, to the boxes, barrels, baskets and innu- 
merable sundries with which blockades are some- 
times constructed. 

Take a stroll down Broadway where business 
and pleasure meet. The merchant, the lawyer, 
the woman of fashion, the student, the poor seam- 
stress, the lounger, and scores of other classes, all 
mingle together. After all, you say to yourself, 
courtesy is the rule, and commendation is de- 
served rather than criticism. Even as the crowd 
press around a window to see the last new picture, 
there is a certain polite yielding on the part of 
almost every one, which gives the impression of 
genuine kindliness. But take care! Your eyes 
are in danger! That dapper little gentleman, 
whose umbrella is skewered under his arm at an 
upward angle of forty-five degrees, is bent upon 
seeing the picture also, and marehes through the 
crowd with an utter unconsciousness of his uncivil 
protuberance. And when he has looked to his 
heart’s content, he whisks away briskly, never 
minding whom he punches. As you pass along 
you observe that the dapper little man is not an 
anomaly—numerous umbrellas are tucked under 
their owners’ arms, at angles convenient to them- 
selves. And sundry gentlemen, carrying elegant 
canes, swing them about in a very graceful but 
annoying manner. Now, umbrellas and canes 
have their uses, but also their abuses. Phew! and 
you catch your breath, and turn aside, as a huge 
whiff of smoke half blinds you as it encireles your 
head. Only a passing pipe, whose owner hap- 
pened to puff directly into your face. No inten- 
tion—oh, no! And here you are just behind a 
jolly trio, every one smoking, and the wind in 
your face. But what indeed are those devotees of 
cigars to do, whose wives do not favor smoking, if 
they may not enjoy their favorite luxury in the 
street? Setting aside all moral and physiological 
aspects of the habit, smoking certainly may be 
accompanied with a measure of courtesy even in 
the open air. <A true gentleman’s instinctive 
politeness will guide him. 

Be lenient as you can towards those pedestrians 
who are in such a tearing hurry that they roughly 
jostle and push by you and everybody else. Dread- 
fully disagreeable they are, to be sure, with their 
sharp elbows and muscular shoulders. But some 
evils must be endured. 

‘* Excuse me, madame,” you instinctively say, 
as you tread on the sweeping trail in your path; 
and then, almost as instinctive is your mental 
comment, ‘‘ Trails have no business on the side- 
walk.” You are right. They are inconvenient; 
they are uncleanly; and we hail the advent of 
short walking dresses. 

But why in such a city as New York, where re- 
finement and culture dwell in thousands of homes, 
should all our senses be offended by lack of neat- 
ness on the sidewalk? Who is to blame for the 
rubbish and litter, the crumpled handbills, thrown 
broadcast over the walk? Not merely the munici- 
pal authorities, but private individuals. And 
especially blameworthy is the inveterate spitter 





We do not mean the momentary pause for greet- 


(pardon the blunt word), who makes himself a 





public nuisance and his pathway an abomina- 
tion. 

Who has not, when quickly walking, suddenly 
felt his foot slipping, though, perchance, he saves 
himself from an actual fall? Only a banana skin! 
That’s all! But many a serious injury has re- 
sulted from ‘‘only” a banana skin, or a bit of 
orange peel, tossed thoughtlessly upon the side- 
walk. 

‘*Be courteous;” which simply means, whether 
in street or house, show thoughtful consideration 
for the comfort and happiness of others. 


’ 





WINNIPEG “AND THAT SORT OF 
THING.” 


~R. W. Fraser Rae, the English traveler-journalist 

who accompanied Mr. J. Norman Lockyer to 

this country to observe the last total eclipse from the 

mountains of Culorado, has been extending his excur- 

sion up into the country of the Red River of the North; 

and from that far distant, little known, but attractive 

region, sends an interesting letter to the ‘‘ Boston Ad- 
vertiser.” 

The Red River of the North rises on the confines of 
Minnesota and Dakota, and for a considerable portion 
of its course northward marks the boundary line be- 
tween that State and Territory. Crossing tle line of 
British America, it 1s joined a hundred miles or so be- 
yond by the Assiniboiu; and these two streams com- 
bined fourm the inlet of Great Lake Winnipeg, which 
has a length of something like four hundred miles. This 
region is about in the latitude of northern Newfound- 
land and Vancouver's Island; but though so far to the 
north it 1s far from having an Arctic climate. In fact 
the summer heats penetrate here in their extremest de- 
grees, and the fertility of the soil and the luxuriance of 
vegetation are a surprise to the visitor, to whom the 
province of Manitoba has been only an object of the 
imagination. 

The country, pleasant as it is when you get to it, is 
not an easy one to reach. The distance is great, railway 
communications are incomplete, and the water routes 
are tortuous and tedious, The Canadian who journeys 
from his capital must allow eleven days for his passage, 
which is a longer time than it would take him to get to 
the mother-land across the sea. He can go either by 
water to Duluth, or by rail to Chicago, and by rail from 
one or the other of those points to Fisher’s Landing on 
the upper—or, looking map-wise, the lawer—waters of 
the Red River; whence he takes steamer for Winnipeg. 
This city, the capital of the province, lies under the 
shadow of old Fort Garry, and from a village of three 
bundred inbabitants in 1870 has grown to a population 
of nine thousa: d. 





“The buildings in Main Street (says Mr. Rae), are very dif- 
ferent from those which are commonly seen in cities of the 
same youth, most of them being substantial brick buildings. 
The town ball, the post-office, the custom-house, many banks 
and stores are edifices as solid and ornamental as any which 
one need desire. A few of the stores are as spacious and well- 
appointed as those which form the subject of boasting in 
Chicago. A club house bearing the name of the Manitoba 
club is one of the attractions of Main street. I certainly was 
surprised to find a club so well arranged and conducted in the 
capital of the Great Lone Land. The feeling which predomi- 
nates in a stranger’s mind is only one of incredulity as to his 
situation. He can scarcely realize that be is so far removed 
from the more civilized parts of this continent.” 

Before reachieg Winnipeg, a number of miles or so 
up the river—that is, towards the south—is the new city 
of Emerson, peopled largely with settlers from the 
Canadian provinces. Hereabouts Lord Selkirk planted 
his colony nearly a century ago, and the half-breed de- 
scendants of those colonists are a conspicuous element in 
the population to-day. The interests of the people are 
chiefly agricultural; but so fertile is the soil and so 
abundant are the fish of the Jakes and rivers and the 
game of the woods that a ‘‘living” comes very easy. 
Crops grow of themselves, and manure has been so use- 
less for purposes of fertilization tbat the less provident 
farmers have been in the habit of dumping it into the 
streams to be washed away sewer fashion. This waste- 
fulness is now prohibited by law. 

Both the Hudson’s Bay Company, which is a power 
all through this region, and the Canadian government 
have treated the Indians within their jurisdiction in a 
way which calls forth Mr. Rae’s warmest praises. The 
law forbids the sale of liquor to them, and an efficient 
mounted police enforces the law. The Indians too are 
encouraged to quit their nomadic life and settle down 
on farms or in villages. Doing this, they are admitted 
to all the privileges of white men; and can vote and 
hold office. 

Among the most prosperous immigrants to this new 
country are a body of Mennonites, some seven thousand 
in all, who have been on the ground for about three 
years, and who have farmed it so wisely and well that 
their estimated surplus of wheat this year will be 200,000 
bushels. They are industrious, ingenious and clever, 
and show a ready adaptability to the many exactions of 
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their novel situation. As an example, they heat their 
houses with home-made clay stoves, which are quite as 
effective as iron stoves and in every way more eco- 
nomical. 

When Manitoba gets her link in the great continental 
chain—and that link is now rapidly being forged—Mr. 
Rae thinks her future is assured. He certainly draws a 
very promising picture of our neighbor away up in the 
North. 








REV. DR. NEHEMIAH ADAMS. 


T is ten years since Dr. Adams has been a conspicu- 

ous figure in the Boston religious world, but his 
death, which took place on Sunday evening, October 6, 
will affect the sensibilities of church people here in an 
unusual degree. An older generation still lingers on the 
stage who remember him with the deepest affection, and 
who will mourn over his departure as for the loss of a 
personal and tender friend. And to the younger genera. 
tion now coming on his is one of those venerable and 
illustrious names which seem almost as indissolubly 
linked with the city’s history and fame as that of Samuel 
Adams or Edward Everett. For more than forty-four 
years Dr. Adams was nominally the pastor, and for 
thirty-five years he was actually the pastor, of the Union 
Congregational Church, an organization which used to 
worship in an old style brick meeting-house on Essex 
street, but which removed a few years ago to a fine and 
stylish new edifice, after the gothic order, on Columbus 
avenue, away up at the South End. The church did 
1ot carry its vigor with it. Here the Rev. H. M. Par- 
sons ministered for a season as colleague with Dr. Adams, 
and here he was succeeded by the Rev. F. A. War- 
field, who is now left in sole pastoral charge, as he vir- 
tually has been all the time; for it is long since Dr. 
Adams has been able to do any public duty whatever. 
The issues of this once famous and commanding minis- 
terial service illustrate anew how true it is that the 
things which are seen are temporal, while the eternal 
are unseen, 

Dr. Adams was a native of Salem, Mass., where he 
was born in 1806, and was educated at Harvard College, 
where he graduated in 1826. He studied theology at 
Andover Seminary, and then went back to Cambridge 
as colleague with the Rev. Abiel Holmes, the minister 
of the First Church, now Mr. M’Kenzie’s. A year or 
two ago there turned up in an old attic a yellow and 
worn copy of the printed order of exercises used at the 
ordination of the young seminarian to this office and 
work. The finder sent it to Dr. Adams, who annotated 
it with hist \rical particulars in a trembling hand, and it 
now hangs, framed, an interesting relic, in the pastor’s 
room of the Cambridge Church. Dr. Adams remained 
at Cambridge until 1834, when, being twenty-eight years 
of age, he became pastor of the Union Church in Bos- 
ton, then better known as the Essex Street Church. 

The times and the place were such as to awaken the 
enthusiasm and enlist the best powers of a very devoted 
and very able man. It is no more than truth to say 
that during the last half century the Boston pulpit has 
known no minister more holy, and none of purer cult- 
ure, than Nehemiah Adams. As a preacher he was 
destitute of popular gifts, and never pandered to a 
sensation-seekiug taste. The refinement which was his 
by nature and by grace lifted his aim far up above any 
temporary pleasing of men, But as a Christian teacher 
of thoughtful and cultivated men and women he made 
for himself a unique place which is not likely soon to 
be filled again. 

Dr. Adams, though a man of feminine gentleness of 
nature, had masculine convictions of truth and duty, 
and would stand by them through thick and thin. This 
loyalty to himself cost him frequent trials, but he never 
swerved. His stout opposition to Unitarianism in the 
hottest of Theodore Parker’s time made him many ene- 
mnies, and his apolog-tic spirit toward American slavery, 
embodied in his ‘‘ Scuth Side View,” placed him at one 
period in the most painful antagonism to all the better 
sentiment in the community where he lived and labored. 
But if he did not then see things as he probably sees 
them now, he had the spirit of a martyr, and, honest in 
his beliefs, he would not flinch from standing by them, 
though it was like being lashed to a burning stake. 
How ready all will now be to forget his theological 
narrowness, or his political heresies, in the swelling re- 
membrance of his benignity, his sweetness, and his 
piety. 

Have there been many such pastors as Dr. Adams? 
Not many. There was almost an inspiration in the 
touch with which he handled the tender experiences of 
human life around him. Nothing could exceed the 
delicacy, the appositeness of every movement, when he 
entered with his thought or in his person within that 
holy of holies, the precinct of earthly sorrow. I should 
like to relate some instances of this supreme felicity of 
his manner, but it might seem an invasion of sacred 
ground. 

As above intimated, Dr. Adams did not hesitate to 
employ his pen and the printed page in the exposition 





and illustration of the truths he held. He published 
many works, some of a theological, others of a devo- 
tional, character. ‘‘ Agnes and the Little Key” and 
‘* Bertha and her Baptism ” have had an especially wide 
circulation, and have brought comfort and peace to 
many a darkened home. His “South Side View of 
Slavery ” grew out of a winter spent on a plantation in 
Georgia for the benefit of his health. After the close of 
his active ministry he took a voyage around the world 
in a sailing vessel, the commander of which was one of 
bis sons, and of this voyage be wrote and published a 
brief but extremely entertaining narrative. He was also 
author of a ‘‘ Life of John Eliot,” of ‘‘ The Friends of 
Christ in the New Testament,” and of ‘‘ Remarks on 
the Unitarian Belief”; and he was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the ‘‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims,” a stoutly orthodox 
periodical published in Boston from 1826 to 1833, One 
volume, at least, of sermons by him has been published, 
and it is understood that others have been some time in 
preparation under the editorial supervision of u son, the 
Rev. W. H. Adams, of Charleston, 8. C. 

Dr. Adams, it was, I believe, who “brought out” Mr. 
Durant as an evangelist, in which position the founder 
of Wellesley College was so active and so useful a few 
years ago; at least it was in the lecture-room of the 
old Essex Street Church that Mr. Durant made some of 
his earliest and most impressive religious addresses. 
Here, too, the late Bishop Eastburn was known to have 
preached when a more than common interest through- 
out the city in spiritual things brought Christians of 
various names into closer fellowship than usual. 

Dr. Adams’s death was the result of a ‘‘ creeping par- 
alysis,” which made its first attack several years back, 
and continued its approaches by incessant steps until 
the end. In all he had more than twenty ‘‘ strokes.” 
His form and countenance, once instinct with the 
loftiest type of manly beauty, were left a mere wreck of 
their former self, and his clear and vigorous intellect 
tottgred to its fall. For months he had been utterly 
helpless and nearly speechless, and there was no flaring 
up of the flickering candle as it burned low in the socket. 
The eud was tranquil and serene. ELLERY. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

O THOU that dwellest above our sight and out of the reach 
of our hand, thou art not beyond the reach of our thought 
nor of ourcry. The unopen book of our souls is naked and 
plain before thee. The unwritten sorrow, the un»lossoming 
joy, all the thoughts and intents of the heart, are plain before 
thee with whom we have to do. 

Blessed be thy name for the disclosure of this truth. 
Blessed be thy name that we may believe that there is an- 
other life infinitely more full than that of the senses, brood- 
ing, overhanging, dropping down into this life, qualifying 
and enriching it, and preparing us here for its full revelation 
and biessedness in the times that are yet tocome. We long to 
seethrough. We long to know as weare known. Welong to 
see the radiance crowned with glory and the joys forever- 
more which belong to the other world. We hunger and thirst 
for the knowledge which thou hast promised to thy people. 
Thou hast promised that if they abide by thee they shall come 
unto thee and enter in, and that thou wilt abide in their 
secret consciousness, in the secret place of their heart, and 
wilt make them know that thou art, and that thy power is 
great, and wilt give them sacred courage and transparent 
hope, and joyfulness therein, and wilt give them the inward 
vision, and wilt make that to be which is not to the outward 
man, and wilt make the things that are exceedingly small, 
though they be great in the eyes of men. 

These things thou canst do—thou that dost work by the 
Spirit upon the spirit; and we rejoice that thou art doing 
them, and that there are so many witnesses that there is a 
God, that there is a refuge, that there is a pavilion where 
thou dost Kide thy people until the storm be overpast, and 
where thou dost comfort them with thine own banquets of 
love, and where thou dost build them up and prepare them 
not only for the life which now is but for the glory of that 
which is to come. 

But behold us. How far are we yet from entering in! 
How many there are that go saying, ‘* Who will show us any 
good?’’ We are as mariners shipwrecked, struggling toward 
the shore, or lying upon it wearied with their escape ; and 
we need thine infinite compassion and helpfulness in the 
mortal contest which we are waging, and in the dominion of 
pride that tyrannizes within us and threatens to overrun the 
banks of love and gentleness. We desire to be delivered by 
the Spirit, O God, from this world. How many there are that 
strive against it, but whom it tosses hither and thither, and 
casts foaming upon the ground! How niany there are that 
seek refuge from their own vanities, and the vain thoughts 
that they breed in them! And with what doubtful conflict 
do they seek it! How many are wandering uncertain in 
the night, not knowing in what direction the way of duty 
runs—not knowing what is right or what is wrong! How 
many there are that go whither they would not, and never 
whither they would, and are at contrary purposes with them- 
selves! How many follow life blindly and almost aimlessly ! 
How few are filled with an insight of thee, of thine, and of 
their own, in the land of immortality! Tnere waits for us the 
sacred One. There is the great communion of the saints that 
breathe peaceable things toward us, if not upon us. There 
is the soul’s rest and hope. 

Nor shall we lose anything which is worthy of us in this 
world that thou wilt not catch it, and keep it for us, and re- 
store it to us by and by. Oh, that we might understand this, 
and that we might not count our experiences while tossed 





hither and thither in this desert life. Let us not empbasize 
these instrumental! things. May we abide in holy thought of 
that rest which remaineth for the people of God. Therein 
may we have an easy entrance day by day and night by night. 
There may our souls at last find the satisfied quiet which we 
seek bere in vain 

God be merciful to this great congregation. Accept our 
grateful thanks for the mercies of the season. We thank thee 
for our restoration and greeting and rejoicing together in the 
heart in this place which has been to us as the very gate of 
heaven. We pray that thou wilt bless to all thy servants the 
varied experiences of these days of absence and #paration. 
The shadow of great sorrow unillumined has fallen upon 
some. Behind the shadow lies light enough; but for the time 
thou hast taken away the hope and the comfort of some. 
Thou that art the Hope of Israel, hast thou not abounding 
hope for them that know thee, and can trust thee? Thou hast 
created a hunger in them that longs, that nothing satisfies, 
and that is discontented with everything that is mortal. To 
them thou hast turned the garden into a wilderness; and yet 
thou canst make the wilderness bud and blossom as the rose. 
Thou hast taken away the dross: wilt thou not bring in the 
fine gold? Thou hast taken away the illusions of time: 
wilt thou not bring in the realities of eternity? Thou hast 
robbed us of idols: oh, wilt thou not give us thyself? 

Visit those hearts that have known the concussions of the 
times, the disasters of the outward world, the ransackings of 
grief, the overturnings of trouble of every kind; and bring 
to them, we beseech of thee, those consolations, those re- 
munerations, which thou hast for those that through sorrow 
come unto thee. And may they find rest. Taking thy yoke 
and thy burden, may they have peace in their souls. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be endless 
praises. Amen. 


; SERMON. 
NEARNESS TO THE KINGDOM 

* And heal the sick that are therein, and say unto them, 
The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.’’—Luke x., 9. 

HIS is a part of the discourse which Christ gave to 

his disciples when they were going forth to preach 
under his ministration, Their message was, ‘‘ The king- 
dom ot God is come nigh unto you.” They were Jews 
in Jewry. They were preaching to their own country- 
men—especially in Galilee; and this was a part of their 
message: the approach of the kingdom of God to all 
those that heard. 

There is nothing more striking than the spiritual in- 
sight of our Lord—than the peculiar cast of thought 
which arose from his looking at things from the interior, 
or in the interior remotest truth. He did not teach as a 
man that saw the outward life except illustratively. He 
taught as one that pierced the husk and the shell, and 
saw the innermost, and saw it always, and took his 
measures from it. Therefore his assertions, his declara- 
tions, are mainly to be interpreted from this spiritual 
insight, 

What do we mean by insight? It is the penetration 
of thought, the recognition of truth that lies beyond 
the reach of the senses, Facts or truths there are 
which can only be discerned by special faculties. When 
one goes through the continent with eyes of science, 
there are certain things that he sees which the farmer, 
the hunter, or the Indian does not see. These latter 
live on lower planes; and, looking at the same things, 
they see only the lower relations of matter; but the 
scientist sees yet higher. He sees what the savage does, 
but he looks far beyond that, by reason of special facul- 
ties which are in operation in him and are not in opera- 
tion in men of a lower grade of life. But the artist 
follows the scientist, and not being troubled so much 
with questions of cause and effect, of specific and gen- 
eral, or of adjustment, he beholds the element of beauty, 
aid interprets its meaning everywhere; and be does it 
because there is a class of faculties developed in him 
which are even higher than those which are developed 
in the scientist. 

So different men see in the face of nature different 
things; and we say that those who see the subtlest, re- 
motest things, that those who apply the finest class of 
faculties, as compared to those who apply a ruder class 
of faculties, have insight, or higher sight, or farther 
sight, whatever you choose to call it—for they all come 
to the same thing. It is something beneath the surface 
that we mean by insight, by reason, or by a fine instru- 
mentation of the minds of those that look, This, in 
general, is insight. 

What is spiritual insight? As it existed in our Mas- 
ter it was a perception of developed and perfect forms 
of morality and religion as constituent elements of hu- 
man life, in the broadest statement. It included a far 
more exalted idea of right and wrong than bas been 
developed by human society; and you will remember 
that Cbrist’s teachings were, in the earlier period of his 
ministry, very largely employed in straightening crooked 
moralities, and in developing out of the rude forms of 
his countrymen a higher conception of purity, rectitude, 
life and duty. It included an idea of right and wrong 
carried up by a nobler mind to finer results and proc- 
esses than those which were developed by the average 
manhood, and which constituted the ordinary society 
and the ordinary religions of men. 


Justice, as men beheld it, was ragged as the saw’s 
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edge, or as the mountain top; but justice as he beheld | 
it was aradiant development of love. Mercy, carried 
to ideal forms, he beheld not as the crude, unfruitful 
and unripe forms tbat exist in actual life; for he did not 
take his conceptions of manhood, of life, of attainment, 
of duty, of morality and of religion, as we do, from one 
another: he came down from the Father, and he brought 
with him the celestial conception. 

It included, also, in him, a perception of character 
and conduct far more exalted than any that ordinary 
life develops. Wesee men as they are: he saw them 
with a shadow mist of what they are to be hovering 
above or behiod every one. The perfected man went 
alongside of every rude unperfected man. He saw 
double, as one does who came from the eternal, and 
whose eye was never yet distorted nor marred by any 
human imperfection. 

It included a perception of the whole sphere of man. 
We think of man first asa child. We think of him 
next asa youth. Then we think of bim in his man- 
hood. Finally we think of him as past manhood, and 
entering upon the decadence, the autumn, of buman 
life. But all those lay in the plane of Cbrist’s vision. 
To him life was a unit, and the life beyond was a part 
of it. To him men rose up, not simply as creatures of 
periods here, but as creatures that were to outlast the 
sun, and to live forever. He saw man as a creature 
that was to be carried forward into the future under 
conditions of perfection. He saw man to be not only a 
creature of the finite, but also a creature of the infinite. 
He saw man to be a scholar of the relative truths of life, 
who was yet to be master of absolute truth. He saw 
that though men are evanescent, and forever changing 
as the tides of the sea, they are to be eternal. Human 
nature as he looked upon it was a human nature that 
was to be projected upon the sphere where God himself 
dwelt. There where men shall arise and break forth 
into light and glory, and be as the angels of God—there 
he saw them; and while he beheld them weeping he 
also saw them in the tearless land. He saw them brok- 
en down by temptation here—there sinning no more; 
here weak and perishing before the moth and the worm 
—there eternal as the eternal God. The whoie heaven 
was open to him, so fine was his nature. Such faculties 
had he, and he had them in such a state, that he dis- 
cerned all that men saw, and onward and beyond, 

When Christ became subject to human conditions be 
became also subject to the alternations of Jight and 
shade; to obscurity and luminousvess. It is not to be 
supposed that with him human life wore at every hour 
and moment precisely the same lock. We know that there 
were bursts within him of a higher consciousness. There 
were some bours in which he spoke of himself as but a 
man; and dvubtless at such times he felt but as a man. 
There were other hours in which he spoke of himself as 
being, and felt himself to be, more than human. “After 
the supper was ended, Jesus, knowing that he came from 
the Father, and that he was to return to the Father,” 
with silent majesty girded bimself to wash the disciples’ 
feet. That was an hour when the heavens opened, and 
the whole rolling flood of divine consciousness filled his 
soul. His life is eminent in periods, sometimes of 
darkness and obscuration, and at other times of radi- 
ation and far-seeing. Beyond all darkness he saw life 
and man in their higher relations, and in their possi- 
bilities. 

This higher spiritual condition, this perfectness of 
human nature in its aggregated conditions, now and 
hereafter, be called ‘‘The kingdom”; ‘‘ The new king- 
dom”; ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven”; ‘‘ The kingdom of 
God”; and it was thisthat he told his disciples to 
preach when they went abroad. Their message was, 
“The kingdom of God has come nigh unto you.” 

On another occasion, when Christ was in a contro- 
versy with one of the Jewish lawyers, or doctors of the 
law, the man answered well the questions put by him, 
and he said to him, ‘* Thou art not far from the kingd m 
of heaven.” He interpreted the ulterior condition of the 
human race, the bigher state, by employing figures drawn 
from the lower realm. 

Whenever outward circumstances brought men toa 
place where the iufluences that acted upon them tended 
to develop their higher nature, and carry them forward 
along the path of perfectibility, or where their state of 
mind terded to make them perceptive of truths which 
at other times had little power with them, or where they 
were by outward things made sensible to things insensi- 
ble, lifting them to the relation of the heavenly life, 
then he spoke of them as being near the kingdom of 
God. They were in acondition out of which should 
easily and naturally come spiritual development. 

What were some of those times? What may we 
gather in regard to them from a general inspection of 
Christ’s ministry, and of his teachings to the people, 
and from our own experiences? 

Times of general religious interest in communities 
bring the kingdom of G.d very near to men. I am 





not going to discuss the theory of religious excitements, 
or of revivals of religion, more than simply to say that 
they are facts. I do not mean to expound them, nor to! 


defend them, nor to apply to them philosophical solu- 
tions, but merely to affirm, as a matter of fact, that 
there are times when a tide of religious feeling, of a 
general kind, rises in communities, and pervades them. 
Whether it be natural in the sense of coming from 
known laws of the mind in the body, I do not undertake 
to say. When I assert, with reference to ships lying 
aground ir the harbor, that when the tide comes in they 
are floated off from the sand or mud, I do not think it 
incumbent upon me to take this or that theory of the 
tides. The fact is that the tide comes in and lifts the 
craft. Aud there are times when, from some causation 
or other, spiritual feeling comes beating upon commu- 
nities. Whether persons brought into a new and full 
relation of faith through the instrumentality of a revival 
are better than persons brought into such a relation 
through the wise and steady instruc:ion of the house- 
hold, I will not discuss: I will merely say that there are 
multitudes of men that socially are so sympathetic tbat 
it is almost impossible for them to go against the tide. 
If the whole community are lukewarm, they cannot be 
more than that; if the whole community are working 
eartbward they must work earthward too: and if there 
come those influences that lift the whole community, 
and cause even fashion to work upward, then it is easy 
for them to work upward also. So when men are ina 
community where all about them tbe minds of their fel- 
low men are, blindly it may be, rising from things seen 
to things unseen, from the transient to the eternal, where 
the eurrents of thought set spiritually and exaltingly, 
then there are multitudes to whom it may be said, pre- 
eminently, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is near to you.” 

The influences that act habitually on some men may 
fail to act on multitudes of men except under certaiu 
conditions. It is with men as it is with plants. There 
are thousands and thousands of plants that cannot 
blossom in March; but, thank God, there are some that 
can. There are many plants whose rovts are so insensi- 
tive that they do not feel the influence of the sun in Apr); 
but there are many other plants whose roots are so sen- 
sitive that they do. There are many plasts that do not 
feel the suu’s influence till June, or July, or August; 
and the asters do not wake up till September, beautiful 
as they are. And some men begin to be susceptible 
early, some later, and some still later. Oaly by and by 
wheo summer has poured down the whole tide of its 
radiation, and the earth is filled full of heat, can they 
wake up and live. Under such circumstances, where 
men are brought under atmospheric influences and cor- 
ditions like those, the kingdom of God has come near 
to them. And woe to the man who under such circum- 
stances des not know of these influences and conditions 
and avail himself of them; for it will be with him as it 
is with the asters that put off blossoming till November, 
which the frost catches, so that they will have no blos- 
soms during all the year. 

Any revelation to a man’s consciousness of his,exceed 
ing need of change, of development, of exaltation; any 
influence which shall strike through a man, acumioali: g 
his consciousness, giving it a discriminating power, a 
dissecting edge, by which he can separate between right 
and wrong, between low and Ingh, between beiter aud 
worse, between good and better—any such revelation 
or ic fluence brings him near to the k-“idom of heaven. 
We go on in worldly affairs very rgeiy using our con- 
science as discreet travelers use heir tongues, They 
must eat; and they eat what is set before them, aski: g 
no questions, nor asking for any more! There is an 
undiscriminating taste. That is all there is to be said 
about it. Ard there are many persons who do not un 
dertake to discriminate between general manbood and 
higber manhood; between ordinary virtue and superior 
virtue; between c mmon disiuterestedness and heroism. 
They take life as they find it; and finding it coarse aud 
vulgar, so they live on. 

Anything that vitalizes a man’s perception to such an 
extent that he is conscious of the beast, the passicns 
and appetites, tbe sin-breeding qualities that are in him; 
anythiog that shows to a man that bis animal nature is 
a mcrass whose exhalations—pride, seifishness, the 
lower propensities—are fuuling the atmosphere of bis 
upper nature; anything, whatever it may be, though i! 
come from strange Causations, on the right hand aud on 
the left, that brings to the personal consciousness and 
experience of a man a sense of his degraded condition— 
any such thing may be said to bring the kingdom of 
God near to him. Not that he has attained, not that he 
has conquered; but the begionings of upward progress 
are awakened in the man by a consciousness that he 
needs to develop and strive to go up. 

The beginning is half. The first step is father to the 
second; and they are the parents of the whole brood of 
steps that fullow; and to have brought home to a man 
a sense of his sinfulness, and his need of a change, so 
that he feels, ‘‘I, A. B., am in danger of being carried 
away by my lower instincts; lam liable to be swept 
down upon quicksands by my appetites and passions; I 
see it and know it;” to have awakened a man’s per- 
sonal consciousness of the peril which threatens him 
through his under nature—this is the beginning, the first 





step, of arevelation to that man. And if he heeds it, 
if he does by his soul as he would do by his body, he 
cries out. 

When burning pains begin to pierce the head and 
shoot down the loins of the victim of yellow fever in 
New Orleans or the wretched S.uthwest, he does not 
dawdle, nor sit discussing theories of medicine, and the 
possibilities of cure; he cries out for the physician and 
the nurse. He betakes himself instantly to the means 
of preserving the life of the body. He knows that 
morbific influences are carrying him off, and that in- 
stant remedies must lift him out of those morbific influ- 
ences into circumstances of health; and he cries out. 
And when & man is in the beginnings of sickness, and 
knows it, and understands the threatening nature of his 
symptoms, and seeks immediate relief, it may be said 
that be is not far from the kingdom of heaven, so far as 
physical health is concerned. 

How many instances of this there are in every man’s 
hfe! How many times a man convicts himself of indul- 
gence, of seeking pleasure of an inferior kind, instead 
of practicing self-deoial, and thus securing a nobler 
pleasure for another period in days to come! How 
many men know that they are wasting themselves, by 
gluttony, by dissipations or by a frivolous use of their 
time! H.ow many men are satisfied that they are giving 
all their life to the unworthy side of their nature! More 
or less they hide this conviction; more or less they 
adumbrate it; more or less the din and tumult of life 
cover it; Dut there are hours when men feel that they 
are grievously sinning by their passions and appetites; 
and of every such man it may be said that he is not 
far from the kingdom of heaven. 

Anything that reveals to a man the reality of his 
whole estate, and shows him a higher and superna life, 
and gives him a consciousness of the stern, terrific dan- 
ger that threatens him, is bringing him to the border of 
God’s kingdom. 

All the perceptions of concrete goodness which men 
gain, and which strike into their mind, bring them near 
to the kingdom of heaven. There is a great lack of 
such perceptions, Men generalize, and say, ‘* It is very 
well to talk about integrity; but all men are selfish; and 
any man that conducts business has to lay it down as a 
postulate, as one of the duta on which to proceed, that 
men can be managed if you know where their interests 
lie. It is not safe to trust men or to believe what men 
say.” The ordiaary intercourse of man with man in 
life very much lowers tlhe op.nion of society as to the 
existence of such a quality as honorable manhood. Men 
who in the church fight against the idea of depravity do 
not fight against it in Wall Street or in Broadway. 
They jo not take tbe position that men are as bad as 
tney can be; but they take the ,position that men are 
universally weak and erring, and that every man who 
deals with his fellows must deal with them as he does 
with a vicious horse. The horse may not bite to-day 
or to-morrow; he may be perfectly safe at his heels to- 
day and to-morrow; but it is for your interest to look 
out for him, for you do not know when the uplifting 
heel and the biling teeth will make themselves felt: and 
men go upon the same theory 1n regard to men. 

It is so even in the church, which is now the broad 
way. The strait and narrow way is not in the church 
any longer. It is fashionable to be in the church. It 
is the means by which people bring their sons and 
daughters iuto society. It is no cross to go to church, 
provided its sessions are properly timed and the dis- 
course 1s not too long. And if it 1s said of a church- 
meniber in his praise, ‘‘ He is a member of the church,” 
men say, ‘‘ Yes, but what does that coust? Human 
aature is pretty much alike in the church and out of it; 
ardif anything it is a little worse in it than out of it; 
because men substitute religion for morality; and they 
put on the cloak of piety which they think exonerates 
them to a certain extent from the rigorous duties that 
moral men impose on themselves,” 

Now, th:s unfaith of man in man is unfaith in per- 
fectibility. It is unfaith in that which lies at the foun- 
dation of the whole Gospel. But the vision of Christ 
was, that although men were low and untrustworthy in 
their initial, undeveloped state, beyond them was the 
possibility of trutb, and honor, aud love and self- 
sacrifice that could suffer, and rejoice in suffering. 
This is in the line of G.d’s thought, and of every ele- 
vated, noble man’s thvught, in regard to human nature. 
It may never have reached that possibility, but it is on 
the way toward it; and when a man is brought into 
such a position that he comes to the personal convic- 
tion, ‘‘The state of human nature which I am in is 
green and unripe,” he is near to the kivgdom of heaven. 

In thousands and thousands of cases, and especially 
in the battle of life where men are developing, and all 
their energies are in the conflict, you see the weakness 
as well as the power of human nature; but ah! while 
men are going duwn by scores aud hundreds, some do 
no. gv down; and under temptations that are almost 
like an avalanche, they stand, and the temptatiuns split 
upon them as the avalanche does upon the rock, and 
pass down on either side. 
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Many men can hardly believe this. At first, judging 
by their own low-toned notions, when they see that a 
man resists temptation, they say, ‘‘ What design has he 
in not sinning?”—as if there must be a policy or reason 
for it other ‘han tbat of manhood, nobility of soul. 
How many men are there who, when they see honesty, 
cannot account for it! 

i know a young man who was in North Carolina at 
the time when that region was desolated by the yellow 
fever during our war. His employer died suddenly; 
the clerks died; he only was left; $80,000 were in the 
business; the whole of it came into his hands; no bu- 
man being was witness to the fact; there was no testi- 
mony on the subject; it was a time of war and pesti- 
lence; all evidence respecting these affairs was stripped 
off; and be took the $80,000, almost at the peril of his 
life, and traveled by day and by night, through the 
wilderness, and beyond the lines, till he reached the 
North, and went into New England, and gave the 
entire amount to the legitimate heirs, who never knew 
that there was a cent coming to them; aod he did it 
simply because he was honest—that was all. I have 
talked with him; there was no thought, no calculation, 
no planning about it. He was simply impelled by an 
inward necessity of being honest, precisely as a musi- 
cian is impelled to avoid discord because he likes con- 
cord. I do not tell this story often, because there arc 
not many folks who believe it, their opinion of human 
nature is so low; but there are some such persons as 
this man. 

I am sorry for any man who has not a mother who is 
to him a saint. I am sorry for any man that has not ao 
opinion of human nature which he has gained from 
somebody who satisfies him that there is holiness in 
this world. I am sorry for any mao who is so unsus- 
ceptible of the purity of childhood that it exbales no 
sanctifying influence upon him. I am sorry for any 
man who has no companions that bring the sweet and 
blessed conviction upon his soul tbat in this jarring and 
discordant world there are spirits that rise above tempta- 
tion aud evolve atrue and beautiful life. Woe be to 
the family that is rich at neither end—tuat has no chil- 
dren and no old people. When Christ came, at the ad- 
vent, there were a»gels; and later there were apostles. 
So when children come into the household we have the 
angels, and when father and mother sit radiant in the 
autumn of life, we have tbe apostles, sent to preach 
truth, beauty of bol:mness, perfectness of character, 
nobleness of conduct, the possibility of a pure and 
gloriongs buman nature, even in the conditions of this 
state of existence. 

Now, where persons have not seen this, where they 
have seen only the average, low, vulgar human life, 
they think we have no right to expect anything higher 
than this; and they say, ‘‘ It is as foolish to expect to 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles as to expect 
perfection in human life on earth”; and this is natural; 
but when a heavenly vision comes upon them, and they 
see what minds it is possible for men to develop, it 
brings to them such aspiration and longing that they 
are not far from the kingdom of God. Tbe path that 
leads right to it, and the very gate, are open before 
them; and the invitation that comes to the inward ear 
they hear from airy voices that cry out to them, ‘‘ Come, 
come, come.” 

All such influences tend to carry a man up, and to 
lead him to act disinterestedly. I have known men who 
lived selfishly, aud whose acquiring life had pretty 
much annibilated their manhood, but who, having by 
accident begun to do good, found the taste of it so sweet 
and so novel that it disclosed to them ao entirely differ- 
ent sphere of life from that to which they had been 
accustomed. And the very moment that a man begins 
to employ the whole resources of his life in doing good 
he is not far from the kingdom of God.. He has at least 
one foot within it. 

I have known persons whose better nature was largely 
undeveloped who lived chiefly for themselves till God 
sent a little child into their household, when, in the en- 
joyment of a higber and nobler companionship, in the 
clasping of an exalting and purifying love, and in con- 
tact with the freshness and beauty and helplessness of 
childhood they learned what it was to lay down their 
life for a little child’s life, and to count their wisdom as 
good for nothing but to throw light on tae path of a 
little cuild, For the little child, anything—early hours, 
late hours, hours of care, toilsome hours; but it opens 
to then a realm of thought and possibility; and through 
disinterested love they are brought to the very verge of 
understanding that there is a realm where this disinter- 
ested love is as much as existence itself, where it be- 
longs not to childhood alone but to all being, and where 
God is the center and exemplar of it; they come almost 
to see that divine life is the perpetual outpouring of the 
grandeur of the jy of suffering, of endurance and of 
burden-bearing for the sake of others; and they are not 
far from the kingdom of God. 

It is a kingdom which shines out from the cradle. 
Oh, if the cradle is empty, go not irom the cradle to the 
grave. Or, if you do go to the grave, say of your chil - 





dren as was erst said of Christ, ‘“I know whom ye 
seek; he is not here; he is risen”; and follow them with 
the lark toward the light. And if they bave taught 
you anything upon earth, by all that is sacred in God 
and manhood, hear their voice still, and see them beck- 
oning you to their upper life and to renewed joy and 
immortality. 

. All experiences of the unsatisfying condition of 
earthly life are, or may be, instruments of bringing men 
to the very border of the kingdom of God. Men are 
to-day finding out the instability of fortune. Those 
tbat have succeeded in worldly affairs—and that have 
grown in self conceit and pride and self-indulgence— 
how easily are they overthrown when troubles come! 
Men, when they begin business life, and are fortunate, 
and the stream all runs in one direction, say of the men 
who fail, ‘‘Oh, they were not shrewd”; which is only 
another way of saying, ‘‘I am shrewd.” They criticise 
others as a mere channel through which they laud them- 
selves; and they say, ‘‘My bouse shall never fail: I 
would rather die than have it fail.” I heard a man say, 
‘If I thought I was going to bankruptcy I would put 
the strength of ten giants, night and day, into my busi- 
ness, to prevent it.” He afterwards bad an opportunity 
to try it; and be went down quicker than a house be- 
fore an earthquake tbat shakes the ground, Nothing 
that was ever built can stand if once an earthquake 
undertakes to overthrow it; never was a tree so firmly 
rooted that a whirlwind, taking hold of it, would not 
make short work of it; and no man was so strong that 
he cou'd not be turned upside down by a sweeping com- 
mercial revulsion. Men are prosperous as long as they 
are prosperous; but when agitations and revolutions 
come they are twisted off from their root by them as 
easily as a straw is by the mcuth of an ox or a behe- 
moth. Oftentimes men are amazed, confounded and 
thrown into revolutionary sufferi: gs; and worse than 
any inquisitorial pangs are the sufferings of men that are 
on the eve of being cast down from their estate and 
power of riches into bankruptcy, neglect, and almost 
beggary. 

And yet there comes to such men, oftentimes, a sense 
of the instability of life, of their folly, and of the wis- 
dom of the Master’s words, ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust d \th corrupt, 
aud where thieves break through and steal; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
ner rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal; for where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” And when a man goes through the 
experience of changing fortunes into a realization of the 
need of permanence and safety, and of a world where 
there is permanence and safety, he is not far from the 
kingdom of God. He may never get any nearer to it 
than he is pow: nevertheless, he is not far from it. 

So it is with the loss of those we cannot lose, and will 
not lose. How willful a thing is grief! ‘It shall not 
die ”"—and it dies. ‘‘ It is not dead”—and yet it 7s dead. 
‘*T cannot bear it”—but you must. ‘ God is unjust "— 
nevertheless his hand is steadily bearing upon you. 

The lore of this world has never been written. While 
men are fumbling about thrones and talking about 
battles, the real battles are the battles that are being 
fought in the lives of individuals. And who shall write 
out the history of the battles of grief? Who shall give 
an account of the exquisite lancing sorrows that afflict 
men? Who shall weigh their thoughts and their anguish 
in the midst of overthrow? Many and many a man is 
hardened, and breaks down, and is a wreck; but some 
there are who, by the loss of that which they cannot 
lose, and will not lose, are brought to a point where 
they ure not far from the kingdom of heaven. They 
must bave something which is above them, and they go 
toward it. 

Even the bovine herd might teach us wisdom; for 
when the Philistines took the ark of the covenant to 
Philistia, and were considering whether they should 
send it back to Israel, they, as a test, put a cow upon the 
car, or in the car, aod placed the ark upon it, and said, 
“Tf it goes on, the calf being left behind, we wi'l take 
it as a sign that it is the hand of the Lord that is guiding 
it”’; and behold, although that blind creature with its 
brute nature loved its child us we love our children with 
our intelligent nature, it went on bearing the ark to its 
proper home, but lowing for its calf as it went on. 

Many a man who is obliged to drag the car of the 
business of this life goes on, but goes alone, longing and 
crying out for that which is behind—only it is not be- 
bind. It has gone before; and it stands at the head of 
the shining road waiting for you. 

Do not you know your own child, mother? Those 
little hands that from the midst of the throng above 
are stretched lovingly out toward you are the hands of 
your dear one that went from your cradle. Do not you 
hear a voice calling to you at midnight? It is the voice 
of your child in the land beyond that longs for you. 
Does your heart yearn for the departed? So does their 
heart yearn for you. That mystic communication 


that binds us to those in the other world, and that- 


draws the influence of the life beyond down upon the 





hearts that have lost companionship here, brings us very 
near to that personal atmosphere in which we are trans- 
lated from the animal into the spiritual. 

Any course of thougbt in ourselves, or any course of 
thought in others brought to bear upon us, which opens 
clearly tue nature of manhood, or the possibilities of 
the future endless development of human life, brings 
men not far from the kingdom of God. Those hours 
in which the heavens break through and play upon the 
soul; those strange tremors that come to men of sensi- 
tive natures; those yearnings which seem to come from 
nothing, and like a flame go up and disappear—all the 
unrealized longings of human life—are not these things 
bec use the celestial sphere bas let itself down and 
mixed the atmosphere of the other life with our atmos- 
phere, so that we are breathing a holier air, and are 
drawn heavenward by it? 

We throw all this away as though it were fancy, and 
say, ‘It is imaginary; it has no realization in fact; it is 
not common : 
sense as It averages, 


sense.”” Thank God, it is not common 
The imagination brings more truth 
than the senses do as to the possibilities of the final 
development of human nature These experiences 
which you think sre wayward, though pleasant, and 
are of no fruit or use, would, if they could syllable 
themselves into some message, bear to you the ery of 
the heavenly bost. They are real. Life beyond is 
glorious. There happiness abides forever, and joys 
never wane. God is true, and heaven is real, and life is 
immortal in the laud above. Goup thither. The im- 
pulses, the cries and the longings of the inner man are 
real. 

Can you conceive of a parent who should he so hard- 
hearted as to shut a child up in a chamber, and starve it? 
The parent listens, and as the child grows weaker and 
weaker its voice becomes fainter and fainter. Now and 
then there rises the cry, ‘‘ Ob, father!” and then it dies 
out. Finally the cry comes to be only a sob; and the 
sob itself becomes but a sigh; and the sigh ceases: and 
the child is dead, starved by the remorseless parent. 
Horrible! 

Aod yet, the child of conscience, of honor, and of 
faith, in your soul has been shut up, and has never been 
suffered to come forth, and has cried out, and, unfed, 
has grown weaker and weaker, until its strength has 
failed, and its ery has become less and less; and in some 
of you it has died. You have smothered the best thing 
in you. It is Jead, dead, dead. Butif, after such long 
violence, in any of you it still cries out, and you heed 
it, and run at its voice, you are not far from the king- 
dom of God, It is the beginuing of emancipation. Tt 
is the reviving of life and bope and salvation. 

Now there is no one to whom some of these experi- 
ences have not come. There is no one who bas not bad 
such openings in one or otber of the ways which I have 
described, or in ways so nearly related to ‘hem that 
these reasonings or statements apply to him. There is 
not a man here who does not know that his manhood is 
neglected in tbis life, and that his being is shrinking and 
diminishing. It is in the consciousness of every 
thoughtful and right-thinking man before me, that he 
gives himself more or less to the manipulations of the 
lower affairs of life. Every man feels that as compared 
with what he is in himself, as compared with his im- 
mrtal being, these things are secondary and relatively 
inferior. There is not a man in this audience, that gives 
himself a moment’s time to think about it, who does 
not know that of transcendent importance are those 
thoughts and impulses which lead a man to cleanse 
himself, and open up his life in the direction of God, 
heaven and immortality. 

Instead of religion being a thing aside from the busi- 
ness of life, itis the great path along which life itself 
ought to be made to march, Instead of its being a sign 
of weakness, it is a sign of the development of manhood 
in men. And there is not a man worthy of himself that 
does not give himself to these thoughts, and follow 
them up, for habits that shall lead to conduct, and for 
conduct that shall form a character that shall be perma- 
nent, 

It is possible for a man to throw these things behind 
his back, and render his impulses unfruitful; it is pos- 
sible for 4 man to be called to a better life by sorrow, by 
bereavements, by disappointments, by bankruptcies, by 
persecutions, by pains, and by joys as well, and yet re- 
fuse to listen, or to follow; and for them is reserved 
that simple but awful utterance, ‘‘ The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and I am not saved.” 

May God avert from every one of you this catastro- 
phe: that when you shall have used your life and amazing 
opportunities to the uttermost it shall fall like a puff- 
ball or like dust, wasted, destroyed forever, because 
these opportunities have ceased, and the end has come, 


—Christ descended to us that he might unite us to 
God; until we have reached that point, we are, as it 
were, in the middle of the course. We imagine to our- 
selves but a half Christ, and a mutilated Christ, if he do 
not lead us to God.—[Johu Calvin. 
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Acligious Nets. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Oct. 15-18.—5th Annual Congress P. FE. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“ 20,21.—Days of Prayer for 8. 8., appointed by London §.8. 
Unien. 
21-26.—General Missionary Conference, London. 
22.—Kings Co. 8. 8. Convention, Brooklyn. 
23.—Baptist Missionary Convention State of N. Y., 7ist Annual 
Meeting, Binghamton. 
23.—Genera!l Convention of Universalists, Providence, R, I. 
Synod of Reformed Church of U. 8.. Easton, Pa. 
7.—lowa Baptist Anniversaries, Bedford. 
General Christian Missionary Convention, Cincinnati, O. 
** 26-27,—Nat. Lib. League, 2d Annual Congress, Syracuge, N. Y. 
* 26.—Nat. Ass. Local Preachers M. E. Church, Trenton, N. J. 
* 29-31.—~Am. Miss. Assn., 32d Annual Meeting, Taunton, Mass. 
“ 30, 31.—Unitarian Convention, Philadelphia, 






* 30, 31.—Woman’s Christian Temp. Union of Pa. 4th Ann. Con- 
vention, Philadelphia. 
30, 31, Nov. 1.—Conference to discuss Second Coming of Christ. 
Church of Holy, Trinity, N. Y. 
Nov. 5, 6, 7.—2d Lutheran Diet, Philadelphia. 


13, 14.—-Am. Woman Suffrage Assn. 
dianapolis. 
“ 43-15.—National Christian Association, Worcester, Mass. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Church Congress began its session in 
Sheffield, Thursday, October 1st, an opening sermon being 
preached by the Bishop of Ripon. At 2 P. M. the first 
general meeting was held, the Archbishop of York pre- 
siding, and the Bishops of Ohio, Ontario and Penn- 
sylvania appearing among the other prelates on the 
platform. An address of welcome was made by the 
President, in which he defined the character and 
scope of the Congress, alluding to it as a body which 
‘works by way of general impression ” without enacting 
laws or passing resolutions; welcomed the American and 
foreign bishops; congratulated the church on the work of 
the Lambeth Conference; affirmed the evangelical and 
protestant character of the church; denounced the con- 
fessional and Romanizing tendencies of the Ritualists, and 
declared that the perils which surround the church are not 
those of persecution but of sin and unbelief. ‘‘The true 
questions of the hour,” he maintained, 


8th Annual Meeting, In- 


“are not those which belong to the inside of theology, so to 
speak, but to the threshold—as whether there be any soul, 
any future life, any sin, any need of redemption, any Re- 
deemer, any God.” 

Following the Archbishop’s address, the topic ‘Foreign 
and Colonial Missions: their Conditions, Organization and 
Prospects,” was discussed, the Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
among others, taking pirt; and at the evening session, the 
topic ‘“‘Modern Doubts and Difficulties in Relation to 
Revealed Religion,” a paper being read by the Rev. Brown- 
low Maitland, author of “‘The Argument from Prophecy.” 


ScoTLaAND.—Prof. Robertson Smith’s case continues to 
occupy the attention of the Aberdeen Free Presbytery, all 
the particulars of the second charge having now been dis- 
posed of favorably to Prof. Smith. At the meeting held 
Sept. 24th the fifth particular, relating to the Professor’s 
views upon the Canticles, was discussed and finally de- 
clared irrelevant by a vote of 25 to 22. Two days later 
another meeting was held, when the three remaining par- 
ticulars, ‘‘sexto,” ‘“‘septimo’’ and “ octavo’? were taken 
up. These charge the Professor with entertaining opinions 
. “which contradict or ignore the testimony given in 
the Old Testament, and also that of our Lord and his apostles 
in the New Testament, to the authorship of Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

““which disparage prophecy by representing its pre- 
dictions as arising merely from so-called spiritual insight 
based on the certainty of God’s righteous purpose, and which 
exclude prediction in the sense of direct supernatural revela- 
tion of events long posterior to the prophet’s own age. 

“that belief in the superhuman reality of the angelic 
beings of the Bible is matter of assumption rather than of 
direct teaching; and that angels are endowed with special 
goodness and insight analogous to human qualities appears 
as a popular assumption, not as a doctrine of revelation.” 
They were declared irrelevant after protracted discussion 
by a vote of 25 to 17 on the sixth particular; 29 to 9 on the 
seventh, and 28 to 10 on theeighth. The motion upon the 
irrelevancy of the seventh was offered by the Rev. G. Mac- 
donald with the remark that it was 
*“*a strange thing that the article in the ‘ British Quarterly 
Review’ which had been cited in favor of Professor Smith 
when he was appointed to the Chair of Hebrew at Aberdeen 
should now appearina libel, Heremembered about the time 
that article was published meeting a gentleman who was very 
enthusiastic about ‘young Robertson Smith,’ and who pro- 
fessed great satisfaction as to the soundness of his views on 
the doctrine of the Atonement. The same gentleman also 
called his attention to the article in question, which he con- 
sidered able, learned, and sound on the doctrinejof'prophecy. 
That gentleman was Principal Brown.” 

After this result had been reached a motion was proposed 
that the Presbytery{should reserve 

“for separate consideration other matters relating to the 
strain, tendency and general character of those writings 
which cannot be dealt with in the form and under the effects 
of a libel, but to which, notwithstanding, exception may be 
taken,” 

discussion upon which was laid over until the meeting ap- 
pointed for October 17th, 

Iraty.—The Papal Policy.—In a letter addressed to 
Cardinal Nina, Pontifical Secretary of State, dated 
August 21, but only now made public, the Pope reviews 
the policy of the Vatican since his elevation and outlines, 
somewhat vaguely it must be confessed, its programme 








for the future. Respecting the negotiations with Germany 
he says: 

“Following the impulse of our heart we wrote also to the 

powerful Emperor of the illustrious German nation, which, 
on account of the difficult position of the Catholics in that 
country, called for our special solicitude. This step on our 
part, solely inspired by the desire of seeing religious peace 
restored to Germany, was favorably received by the Em- 
peror, and had the happy result of bringing about friendly 
negotiations, in which it was not our intention to obtain 
merely a truce, but a real solid and durable peace. The im- 
portance of this jobject was justly estimated by the wisdom 
of those in whose hands the destivies of the Empire are 
placed, and will, we feel sure, lead them to extend to usa 
friendly hand to attain it. The Church, without doubt, will 
be happy to see peace restored in Germany; but such a re- 
sult will be fortunate also for the Empire, which, with 
Catholic consciences at rest, will find as in times past its 
most faithful and devoted subjects among the sons of the 
Catholic Church,” 
Concerning Turkey and the East, the letter promises to 
‘“make every effort to promote the interests of religion in 
those regions’; and as regards the Pope's relations to the 
Italian Government it is in the tone, now grown chronic, 
of bitter complaint and malediction. 


Wanted—A Defender of the Faith.—Speaking of the 
Pope’s action on the subject of the massacre of Roman 
Catholics in the Balkans, the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette” calls 
attention to the fact that Catholics are 
“the least protected in a temporal sense of any denomina- 
tion, Protestants in trouble can be sure that one, if not three, 
first-rate Powers will be ready to take up their quarrel—Eng- 
land, America and Germany having each and all stood forth 
in our own time as champions of Protestantism. Members 
of the Greek Church again, as Europe has too much reason 
to know, never lack the most zealous of defenders. At all 
events they know that their wrongs, real or imaginary, will 
always be welcome pretexts for giving employment to Rus- 
sian generals. There is no Israelitish empire, but the Jew 
may be said to be under the protection of every Stock Ex- 
change in Europe—no bad protection either. Moslems may, 
with more or less confidence, look up to the Empress of 
India; while Buddhists, again, might in perilous times derive 
some confidence from the fact that Britain is, in one sense, 
the greatest of Buddhist Powers. But Catholics, as such, 
have at the present moment no prince or commonwealth par- 
ticularly eager in their cause. The Eldest Son of the Church 
is no more; the Catholic King is not powerful; the most 
faithful King less so; the Austrian Cesar exercises but a 
feeble sway over a house divided against itself: and since the 
last Belgian elections there remains nota single Ministry in 
Europe which even its enemies could style ‘ Clerical.’”’ 


Which is rather a depressing outlook for the Vatican. 


AT HOME. 

The Congregational Association of Chicago, in semi- 
annual convention last week, developed the unpleasant 
fact that ‘‘ a number of ministers’ families were in distress 
bordering upon starvation.” Prompt means for relief 
were, of course, taken, The association granted a letter 
of dismissal to the Rev. J. E. Roy, who goes to Georgia; 
also one to the Rev. G. C. Lamb, going to Crawfordsville, 
Ind. The Rev. C. N. Pond was received from the Toledo 
Conference; and the Rev. George F. Herrick, of Constan- 
tinople, spoke of the mission work in that field. 


The Chicago Presbytery also held its session last week. 
Its Committee on Foreign Missions reported $1,250 less 
than last year, and accounted for the decrease on the 
theory that the former donors, who had been trained to give 
liberally, were dying out and that the new generation had 
not been properly educated in this matter. The body 
urged the use of more Sunday-school lessons that distinct- 
ly present the missionary obligations of the church. The 
Presbytery almost unanimously declined to adopt the over- 
ture of the General Assembly for diminished representa- 
tion from all quarters in that body. 


A Missionary Conference of the P. E. Church was held 
in New York and Brooklyn last week. A number of inter- 
esting statements were made as to the progress of missions 
at home and abroad, the most important of which may be 
summarized as follows: In Colorado the communicants of 
the church have itcreased seventy per cent. In Montana, 
Idaho and Utah the church has made considerable progress 
among the Mormons. The Bishop of that diocese favors 
the transfer of Indian agencies to the United States army 
as most certain to insure justice to the Indians and econ- 
omy to the government. In Mexico the Bishop elect has 
not been confirmed, because it is desired that the reform 
and apostolic character of the church there shall be first 
guarante+d. The movement, however, is making progress 
and Presbyterians are helping it, because they can see 
it is the only form of worship that is likely to take 
root, It is called by the people the Church of Jesus, 
in opposition to the Church of Mary. They need $25,000 a 
year to carry on the work; $17,000 was voted last year. 
In Hayti Bishop Holly, a colored man, is doing good work. 
The Jesuits, in the 400 years’ possession of the island, left it 
worse than they found it. The natives went to the cath- 
edral to say Voodoo prayers, while wearing a charm to 
guard against the white man’s devil. In the mountains 
cannibalism was still practiced. The policy of the Jesuits 
in Hayti, as in other lands, had been simply to change 
their form of superstition. In Greece, the venerable Dr. 
Hill, now ninety years old, is working alone, and hopes to 
see new forces at work before he dies. 





Milwaukee Church History.—The Presbyterians and 
Methodists held their first religious meetings in the sum- 
mer of 1835. In 1839 the Presbyterians began their first 
house for worship, finished it in 1845, and the same is now 
a carriage factory. The Rev. A. L. Barber was their first 
pastor. They now have the finest edifice in the city in 





“Immanuel” Church. The earliest Methodist pastor 
was the Rev. M. Robinson, who commenced with a class 
of a half-dozen at a private house, and they numbered 
fifty-four in the summer of 1836. The Rev. W. S. Craig 
followed, and moved the growing congregation into a car- 
penter shop. They put up their first church in 1840, and - 
have ever since been a strong body of Christians. Con- 
gregationalism turned its first sod for a harvest of good in 
1841. Its first church began with twenty-four members, 
bore the title, ‘First Congregational Bethel Church of 
Milwaukee,” and had the Rev. J. J. Miter to pastor. It 
dedicated its first building in 1844, but erected a new one 
in 1850 and changed its name to}‘‘ Plymouth.” This 
original now has four younger sisters in the faith. The 
earliest Baptist service was held in November, 1836, under 
the hand of the Rev. R. Griffith. The first Catholic mass 
was celebrated in 1837 by the Rev. F. J. Bondnel, and in 
1843 was built St. Paul’sChurch. The Rev. S. W. Beardsley, 
of Oswego, N. Y., read the first Episcopal service for Mil- 
waukee in June, 1836. To-day Milwaukee’s churches are 
six Congregational, ten Methodist, six Presbyterian, seven 
Episcopal, six Baptist, fourteen Roman Catholic, eighteen 
Lutheran, two Hebrew, one Unitarian, a total of seventy 
for 150,000 people. Most of them are in good financial 
standing. The Lutheran and Catholic numbers are fairly 
indicative of the nativity of the citizens. 


“The Congregational Association of New Jersey”—for so 
it voted to condense its name—held its tenth annual meet- 
ing with the Pilgrim Church at Vineland, October 8th- 
10th. The associational sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Frank A. Johnson, of Chester, on the subject: ‘The Gospel 
Not After Man.” By amendments to the constitution 
the Association, which was for a time a depositary of 
inisterial standing, is now purely a body composed of 
representatives of the churches. It voted also to change 
its statistical year to correspond with the civil year; com- 
mended the observance of October 20th and 21st as days of 
special prayer for Sunday-schools; and advised the use of 
the unfermented “fruit of the vine” in the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper; and that the churches take an annual 
collection for the Congregational Union. Appropriate and 
affectionate remembrance was made and recorded of the 
Rev. Samuel Lee Hillyer, late of Woodbridge, N.J., and of 
Father Felix Kyte, late of Lumberland, N.Y. A vote was 
passed as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That the Congregational 
Association of New Jersey, while accepting for the present, 
in respect to the publication of the statistics of the church- 
es, the services of the body recently organized as a National 
Council, meeting at stated intervals, sees no cause to recede 
from its vote of a year ago, expressing doubt as to the de- 
sirableness of such an organization.” The Rev. Mr. 
Boyntou, vf Newark, who had been secretary of the asso- 
ciation for the past five years, declined reélection, and the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Chester, was chosen to that office 
for the uext turee years. Valuable discussions were held 
on the ‘‘ Relation of the Church to the Sunday-school,” 
opened by the Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, and on ‘‘The Church, 
a Club or a Missionary Society,” by the Rev. S. Bourne. 


The Reformed Episcopal Synod which met last week at 
Greenpoint, L.I., excited more than ordinary interest from 
its action on certain doctrinal points. Two series of reso- 
lutions were passed, the first proposing the following series 
of questions to candidates for the ministry : 


First—Whether they truly receive the Holy Scriptures, not 
merely as containing. but as being from first to last, the very 
word of the true God. 

Second—W hether they fully and cordially assent to the arti- 
cles of religion as set forth by the Church. 

Third—Whether it would be possible for them to enter the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church while the stand- 
ards and formularies remain unchanged. 

Fourth—W hether they believe that the punishment of the 
wicked is eterna] and conscious. 

Fifth—Whether it be their purpose to constantly preach 
Christ and Jesus’s death upon the cross as the one expiation 
and propitiation for the sins of men. 

Sixth—Whether they will approve and urge upon their 
people the importance of attention to the resolution passed 
by the late General Council with reference to the participa- 
tion of the communicants of this Church in what are com- 
monly called worldly amusements. 


The second affirms the belief of the Synod in eternal 
punishment, as follows: 


“ Whereas it is the opinion of this Synod that the 
eternal punishment of those who die in their sins is a most 
solema and tremendous truth clearly taught in the Word of 
God and recognized in the offices of this Church, and that no 
one by whom this doctrine is not held can declare the whole 
counsel of God and be a safe guide of souls; and 

** Whereas the omission of the late Generali Council of this 
Church to take any action upon this subject is hable to pro- 
duce the impression withia and without this Church that the 
said doctrine may legitimately be denied in the pulpits, Bible 
classes and Sunday schools thereof, to the great detriment of 
the purity, usefulness and growth of this Church and the 
jeopardy of many souls under its care: 

“ Resolved, That this Synod earnestly requests the General 
Council to take at its next session such action upon this sub- 
ject as may avert the evils to which its attention is hereby 
most respectfully called.” 

Upon the passage of the latter series Ex-Gov. Stewart L. 
Woodford, Vice-President of the Synod, who had pre- 
viously stated that he could find nothing in the Bible which 
led him to believe in an eternal, unending system of pun- 
ishment to those who died in their sins, left the chair and 
resigned his office, on the ground that it would be incon- 
sistent in him to retain official position in a body that ex- 
pressed opinions so diametrically opposite to his own. The 
resignation, however, was laid on the table. 





For Gleanings see pages 321, 322. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.”” Subscrip- 
tions, $ per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Nervous Exhaustion and 
ness, 

From overwork and anxiety IT was about 
two years with but few hours of restoring 
rest. 

Many things were resorted to for relief, but 
I found nothing to help me, without leaving 
hurtful or disagreeable consequences. Your 
Vitalized Phosphates proved to be the thing I 
needed, They fed my nerves, and so gave me 
not only temporary relief but permanent 
strength, all this, too, with the most agreea- 
ble results, Rev. CHAS. H. WATSON, 

Pastor West Baptist Church, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

These Vitalized Phosphates are prepared by 
F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., and for 
sale by Druggists. 


Sleepless- 


Schwartz Toy Bazaars, 

To children the beautiful stores of Messrs. 
Schwartz Bros.. at 765 Broadway between &th 
and 9th Sts. and 1159 Broadway corner of 27th 
St., must seem like a glimpse of fairy land. 
Whatever imagination can suggest or ingenu- 
ity devise for the entertainment of the little 
people is here supplied; grown people, too, will 
find a varied assortment of light fancy goods 
ju leuther, cutiery and the like, of tasteful 
design and suitable for presents. Special im- 
portations are made from Europe every sea- 
son, the goods being personally selected by Mr. 
F. A. O. Schwartz, who has only just now re- 
turned from his Fall trip. Especial attention 
is invited by the firm to its exhibition of dolls 
and dolls with trousseaux, the latter being de- 
signed and made by its modiste in Paris. 


MENTAL SCIENCE.—Professor : ** That is the 
genesis of this experience.’ Weary Student 
(sotto voce): *“* Never mind the genesis an ex- 
odus is what we want now.’’—[Exchange. 


To the Friends of Home Missions. 

The American Home Missionary Society is 
now nearly $30,000 in arrears to its mission- 
aries. October is bringing in heavy additional 
claims. A year ago this month the “past 
dues’’ were nearly the same as now. The 
“ Weeping Water Plan” and other special gifts 
brought them down to about $10,000. The 
summer dispersion carried them rapidly up 
again. Six months of the financial year closed 
September 30th. The receipts in those six 
months were $13,000 less than in the firs* half 
of 1877. That falling off was nearly all in leg- 
acies; only $500 of it being in the gifts of the 
living. Executors, holding real estate and 
securities worth much more than can now be 
realized, shrink from sacrificing property that 
will bring its full value when business re- 
vives. So the work is thrown, for the time, 
almost wholly on the care of its living friends. 
Will they care for it? To those friends we say: 
This state of things cannot continue longer 
without disaster to the cause. Must it con- 
tinue? All the missionaries are put to serious 
inconvenience, some to actual suffering. More 
will suffer if not paid before winter opens. 
In some of the fields that will be in less than 
amonth, The good name of many is imper- 
iled by reason of debts incurred for the food 
and clothing essential to hfe. Shall their good 
name be dishonored? These men are your 
brethren. They represent you in a work that 
is no more theirs than yours. Shall they do it 
at their own charges? Several of them have 
already been forced to leave their fields. 
Others notify us that they can hold out buta 
few weeks longer unless relieved. Must they 
also go? And this, when all along the front 
the call for missionaries was never more 
urgent, nor opportunities more inviting. Men 
are dying there without the Gospel, which 
other men would gladly carry if only they 
could be assured of support. Shall they have 
it?) These your brethren and representatives 
are CHRIST'S brethren and representatives 
also. In their persons HE is TO-DAY to be min- 
istered to or neglected. Which shall it be? 

DAVID B. Cor, 
HENRY M. STORRS, Sec.’s. 

ALEX. W. CLAPP, Treas. 

Bible House. N.Y¥., Oct. 10. 


Thompson’s Grocery Establishment, 


To find in these days of change that a store 
has occupied one location for nearly forty 
years is as remarkable a fact as it is a testi- 
mony to the character and success of the 
store itself. Ordinarily in our cities a place 
of business serves one use for not longer than 
ten or a dozen years. Since 1841, however, 
Mr. G. Thompson has been established on the 
corner of Henry and Atlantic Streets, Brook- 
lyn, in the sale of butter, flour and fine gro- 
ceries. When he began there Brooklyn was 
hardly more than a village. Below him there 
were but few houses. What there was of the 
city reached over towards the Heights. From 
his position he has watched its unparalleled 
growth and dispensed provisions to two gen- 
erations of its citizens. A man who has pro- 
vided for the public during so long a period 
as this deserves the continuance of their 
patronage, to which indeed the quality of his 
goods fairly entitles him. 





A FULL font of Japanese type comprises 
sixty thousand characters, and when a com- 
positor gets twenty-five or thirty wrong 
letters in a word, and the proof-reader over- 
looks them, they are scarcely ever noticed 
by the reader. Tbe printer’s case is distribu- 
ted all around a big room, and when he is at 
work running from one box to another he 
looks like an American base-ball player mak- 
ing a run.—[Norristown Herald. 





Hoyt’s Dyspepsia Cure. 

The foe of the American people is Dyspep- 
sia. Whether caused by improper food, hurry 
or irregularity in eating, or the use of stim 
ulants, it isa fact that nearly every other per- 
son is afflicted with the malady in some one of 
its multiform shapes. When once contracted, 
the important question is not so much how it 
came as how to remove it; what remedy is 
there that will cure it? Among th. many 
preparations that are offered in answer to this 
inquiry, Hoyt’s Dyspepsia Cure is recom- 
mended, by these who have used it asa per- 
manent remedy. The Boston “Journal of 
Commerce” says of it: “It is a plain, palat- 
able mixture, bearing much resemblance to 
an ordinary tonic, but the composition of 
which is such as to cause it to go right to the 
spot. Its effect is almost magical, and its use 
necessary but fora short time, except in what 
may be termed desperate cases.” The agents 
are Messrs. Starr H, Ambler & Co., 36 Vesey 
street, N. Y., who will send a treatise on dys- 
pepsia free on application. 

American Missionary Association. 

The Annual Mceting of this Bociety will be 
held in Taunton, Mass., Oct. 29-31. The ser- 
mon will be preached Tuesday evening the 
29th by the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D. On 
Wednesday papers will be read by Secretary 
Streiby, the Rev. Geo. Leon Walker, D.D., 
and others. Wednesday evening will be 
mainly in the bands of present and former 
missionaries of the Association. Among the 
Speakers will be the Rev. Geo. R. Merrill, 
the Rev. Martin L. Williston, the Rev. C. M. 
Southgate, the Rev. Sylvanus Haywood, the 
Rev. W. 8. Alexander and A. W. Demick, Esq. 
Thursday will be occupied with reports and 
discussions. The meeting will close Thursday 
evening with addresses by the Rev. John L. 
Withrow, D.D., and the Rev. C. D. Hartranft, 
D.D. Churches contributing to the treasury 
of the Association will remember their right 
to be represented by delegates at the meeting 

Little Tyrant. 

Let every sound be dead! 
Baby sleeps. 

The Emperor softly tread! 
Baby sleeps. 

Let Mozart's music stop! 

Let Phidias’s chisel drop! 
Baby sleeps. 

Demosthenes be dumb! 

Our tyrant’s hour bas come! 
Baby sleeps. 

—[(Geo. Birdseye in the ‘Com. Ady.” 








Ladies and Gents don’t suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. 

F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bas the sole right for Kings 
County to manufacture these shoes, 


FRESHMAN: * Where shall I find Darwin's 
works?” Librarian: “What do you want 
with Darwin?’ Freshman: “I want bis 
‘ Origin of Species,’ so as to find out something 
about this finance question.”’—| Exchange. 


Delluc’s Eau Angelique, 

There is no better tooth-wash than the Eau 
Angelique of Delluc & Co , 641 Broadway N. Y. 
Agreeable in flavor, pleasant to the taste, con- 
venient to use, cleansing and purifying to the 
teeth and gums, it meets all the conditions 
that the most exacting person can require, A 
few drops diluted with enough water to wet 
the brush are all that need be used at one 
time; and with such use a bottle will last 
three months, 


For particulars regarding Electric Betts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 





New York, N. Y. 


Gents Furnishing Goods, 

At this time of year people’s thoughts are 
naturally turning to thicker flannels and | 
merinos ; and those who are not supplied will | 
do well to provide themselves before the cold 
weather sets in. Gentlemen living on Brook- 
lyn H: ights will find at the store of M. E. Doty, 
213 Fulton St. near Concord, an excellent 
assortment of seasonable goods and may fit | 
themselves out beyond the risk of 
Fine sbirts may be ordered at the 
place; shirts may be rebosomed, and collars 
and cuffs laundried the same as new. 


same 


| 
hurry): “Is this train punctual?’ Porter: | 


* Yessir, generally a quarter ofan hour late 
to a minute !’’—-[Exchange. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 

can now be cured without any surgical opera- 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 183 W. 41st Street. Exam- 
ining and Reception day every Monday A.M. 
“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as to need such service. 
“(Rey.) H. W. BEECHER.” 


The National Printer’s Warehouse, 
No. 10 Barclay St., furnishes presses, type 
and printer’s supplies of every description. 
Their goods may be relied upon as being of 
excellent quality, and the house itself is one 
of high character and 8 anding. 


OnE would think in a general stagnation 
everything would be deer. Quite the con- 
trary.—({Exchange. 





The Middletown Plate Co. 


Advertise in another column their superior 
electro plated ware as being hard metal, heavy 
plate and fine finish. The factory is at Middle- 
town, Ct., and the show room at 13 John St. 
New York. 


Since the American House, Boston, 
has reduced its rates to $3.00 and $3.50 per day, 
the “Hub” is not behind any other city in 
affording first-class accommodations at rea- 
sonable rates.—|N. Y. Mail. 


Housekeepers Should Use the Moth 
Proof Carpet Lining. Use only that manu- 
factured of Cotton and Paper. American Car- 
pet Lining Co., New York and Boston. For 
sale by all Carpet Dealers. 


HE was beaten beyond recognition. 
an egg.—[ Weekly Mail. 


He was 


Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, etc.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
57 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
tresses and Patent Spring Pillows, manufac- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


MIss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is fully prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gv 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
tone rs and g0vd schools to parents 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2? Union 
Square. New York. 


H : D 
oyt’s Dyspepsia Cure. 
T» the despondent dyspeptic, we say. give this 
remedy atrial and be convinced. Thousands — 
tify of its efficacy. Ask your druggist for it, 
reed on see seneres Dep t, STARK H. AMBL eK 
& ¢ . 36 Vesey Street, New York. Treatise on 
Dy secicant sent free on application. 


Rare Engravings & Etchings 


A FRESH SUPPLY. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, of London and 243 
Broadway, New York, has returned from Europe 
with a very fine collection. Among them ure a 
number of Bibdlic#] and Classical subjects specially 
suitable fur fram'ng. 

Prices moderate. Correspondence is invited. 
Engravings wiil be sent on approval toany address 

















CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by 
Lowry. Doane & Sherwin, the 
Song Book compiled for the 
great Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly, is now pub- 
lished for general use. It con- 
tains 166 songs, firmly bound 


& Co. 


‘of inspection to their 
oa | establishment, 
an 


Messrs. TIFFANY 


invite a visit 


where 
Extensive Stock 


REGULAR IRREGULARITY. Passenger (in a of E legant C OO d S 


‘may be leisurely ex- 


amined. 

The collection in- 
cludes works of In- 
Art from 
of the 
world, and will inter- 


est SIGH T.SEERS 


aes connoisseurs 


dustrial] 


every part 


as 
well as aan 

incur no 
to 


Visitors 


obligation pur- 


chase. 
Union Square, 


' New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 
AND MODERN GEMS! 


arrangec for CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with or wi‘ hout pedals. 
y ALBERT W. BERG. 

Contains ca Memon 100 «aifferent piee es, 
in an original end attractive f orm, v) 
Part |. New Themes aco Modern “Gi m 
Part 2. Preludes, Postludesa: 4 Hymn Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive, Wedding ano National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive und Re quiem Music. 

The wi rk c mprises beautiful themes arranged 
for the first time for the Organ, and wi!l be found 
equally attractive to the pupil, amateur or profes- 
sional. Contributions frm the works of such 
masters as WAGNER, RUBINSTELN, BLUMENTHAL, 
BARNBY and «thers sufficiently indicate the valu- 
able and enduring quality of the book. Price $2. 


GETZES 


METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. 
the newest and best method forthe Piane-Forte 


ever puplished. By this method the whole science 
of pianofurte p'ayirg is greatly simplified ano im- 





classified 





NEW 


proved. Is the teacher’s best assistart, and light- 
ens the labor of the oupil. Specimen pages free 
by mail. Price $2.75. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Johnson’s Method for Singing Classes 


By A. N. JOHNSON, is a book of admirable sim- 
plicity and clearness of explanation, and is en- 
dorsed by practical Singing Schoo! teachers as of 
the best. 77 Airs for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 
Anthems, and 24 Glees and 4-Part Sungs, all inti- 
mately united with the instructions, forming a 
perfect and easy Method for teaching the Notes. 
The moderate price is inits favor. Price 60 cts., 
or 86 per dozen. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School forthe Organ 
By WM. H. CLARKE, is a new and magpificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the 
Organ (Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine 
music for practice or enjoyment. forms a taste 
for the best kind of Organ Music, and bas che 
unique and speciai merit of preparing the learner 
to compose and extemporize Interludes and 
Voluptaries, as well as to play them. Price $3. 


The Musical Record, 


The Weekly Musical Paper of thecountry! DEx- 
TER SMITH, Editor. All Music Teachers need it. 








in boards, Is a splendid Song 
Book for any School. Send 25 | 
cents for a specimen copy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, | 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. | 





73 Randolph Street, Chicago. | tr 


5 cts. per copy, 82 per year, 3:2 pages of 
music per year. 

Any Book mailed post free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co,, 45 Broadway, N.Y. 

ATENTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay. 


ma. Sth ircvlar. Preliminary Examinations 
ENNIB8, Box 442, Washington, D. C, 
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THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 
Oct. 27. Luke xvi , 19-31 

“The wicked is driven away in his wickedness; but the 
righteous hath hope in his death.’’—PROV. xiv., 42. 

‘HIS parable is one of the most solemn in the New 

Testament. In it Christ lifts tbe veil that hides 
the future sta’e from our eyes and gives to the imagina- 
tion a glimpse of the eternal world. In iuterpreting the 
parable we need to be equally careful on the one ha:d 
not to mistake that whicb is merely pictorial imagery 
for the essential truths co. tained in and revealed by 
the picture; and, on the other, not to pass Ighily by 
what is essential truth, regarding it as merely a part 
of the picturial imagery. Every student, however literal 
he may be, will regard some parts of the parable as pict- 
orial merely. Thus po one can imagine that the sepa- 
ration between the saved and the lost in another world 
is that of a mere physical gulf, across which a conver- 
sation can easily be carried on, and which could be 
easily bridged by a modern engineer; this is clearly 
purely pictorial, On the other hand, it must be re- 
gard:d, even by the least literal, that the sulemnly sug- 
gestive sentence, ‘* Son, remember,” does really indicate 
the power of the awakened memory in another life 
connecling it with this, preserving the individual iden- 
tity, aud making the two lives really one. 

The great truth which it teaches is that afforded by 
the contrast between the judgments of this world and 
those of the next; between the external and the sp'rit- 
ual; the temporal and the eternal; the apparent and the 
real, First we look upon the two char.cters in this life 
drama as they are seen ia this life, theo upon the same 
characters as they will be seen in the life to come. 
‘* This parable is meant to take us, as it were, by storm, 
once for all, out of this, the customary and earthly way 
of regarding life. The purpose is greater and 
wider than to teach us any religious lesson. It is to 
awaken us once for all to serious, to religious 
thought.” (a) This it des by a triple contrast. 

1. First is the contrast often seen even in our own 
country, but still mure frequently in the East. Ou the 
one side a rich maa, living io the enjoyment of all tbat 
life can afford to the body, and content with it, not 
only clothed in purple and fine linen and faring sumptu- 
ously every day, but finding therein his good things; 
that is the good for which he lived and on which he set 
his beart. On the other a beggar, dependent for bis 
food on the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table, 
and on the pity of the dogs of the street for his only 
sympatby. 

2. Next is the contrast in their death. The rich man 
dies and is buried. As his life was in his body, so in 
his death the last honor that can be paid to him is paid 
to the body. Lazarus dies and is not buried. That 
is, no one knows anything of his burial. No one 
attends it. To-day he is at the rich man’s gate; to- 
morrow he is gove. No one knows why or where, and 
no one probably takes the trouble to inquire. But the 
angels are in waiting to convoy him to the society of 
the best and blest. 

8. The contrast in the eternal world. The rich man 
has spent bis all in his earthly life; he has laid up no 
fortune in heaven; be bas wasted his substance in an 
unsaving life on earth and sits at the gale of the palace 
in which the former beggar is now living. The beggar, 
on the other hand, has now entered on his wealth. He 
who has mourned knows what is the meaning of tue 
benediction, ‘‘ Blessed are they tbat mourn: for they 
shall be comforted.” Thus the whole parable is a ser- 
mon on the text, ‘“‘the last shall be first and the first 
last.” The ground of this reversal of the earthly con- 
ditions is not here hinted at. Christ simply draws the 
two pictures of the two states, the earthly and the 
heavenly. The rich man is not condemned for bis 
wealth nor Lazarus approved for his poverty. The 
ground of the condemnation of the one is but barely 
hinted at; the ground of the approval of the other is 
not hinted at at all, The moral of the parable lies ia 
the simple contrast, not in any explanation of the rea- 
son for it. That must be learned fr.m other teachings 
of our Lord, or his apostles. This contrast between 
the present and the eternal conditions is the great 
lesson; but other lessons seem to me to be also fairly 
involved in the story. 

4, The sin of covetousness, 
preferred against the rich man. But clearly bis sia is 
not that of merely beivg rich. On this subject Godet 
well remarks, ‘* It would be bard to understand how if 
wealth, as such, were the rich man’s sin, the celestial 
banquet could be presided over by Abraham, the richest 
of the rich ia Israel.” But this rich maa gives himself 
up to bis riches. He belongs to the same category as 
the rich fool of Luke xii., 16-21. His heart is set on 
uncertain riches; his life is in them. The whole picture 
represents him as careless about everything else, and 
iudifferent to the sufferings of the beggar at his door. 








No special charge is 





And this sin of covetousness is rooted in unfaith; that 
is, in indifference to and practical unbelief io invisible 
realities, To him spiritual things are asif they were 
not and the eternal world is a myth. 

5. The reality of punishment. It is trie that Christ 
employs the common language of his day in describing 
the condition of the rich man. It is true that he makes 
no attempt to correct any error in the common concep 
tion on that subject, if errors there were. It is true 
that to conclude from this parable that the wicked are 
tormented in a literal flame would be as absurd as to 
suppose that they are separated from the righteous with 
whom tbey can carry on a conversation by a literal 
gulf; or that every righteous man is literally to recline 
in Abraham’s bosom. But, on the other hand, Corist 
would hardly have used this imagery if there were no 
future punishment; if punishment did not involve real 
suffering; if death ended all for the impenitent. And 
he gives a hint of the punishment in the suggestive sen- 
tence, ‘‘Son, remember.’(d) Memory is the flame in 
which the rich man is tormented. 

6. The compensations of the future. If this life were 
all, it would be impossible to believe in a God of justice. 
But this life is only the beginning. The accounts are 
nt closed. If the certainty of a coming judgment 
affords a solemn warning to the unbelieving and the 
selfish, it also affords a sacred comfort to the faithful 
and the sfilicted. 

7. For some at least the judgment of the future is a 
final one. It does not teach that the penalty is endless 
conscic. us suffering. For all that here appears the rich 
man may come to the end of his torment by future de- 
struction, Of bis final future Christ bere says nothirg. 
It does not teach that there can be no probation after 
death. For all that appears here, there may be a reve- 
lation and an opportunity of repentance io another life 
for those to whom there has been no revelation and little 
opportunity of repentance here. Nothiog is said upon 
that point. But it does indicate that for this rich man, 
who may fairly be regarded 9s a ype of his class, there 
is no future redemption. The language of verse 26, 
‘* Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed; so 
that they who would pass from heoce to you cannot; 
neither can they pass to us that would come from 
hence,” seems to me to imply that either for some of the 
condemned at death, or for all the finally condemned at 
some time in the remote future, all opportunity whether 
for mercy going out from beuven or for repentance 
reachiog up from bell will be cut off. ‘* The great gulf 
is one which neither mercy from heaven nor repentauce 
from bell can bridge.”(c) 

8. The real reason of unbelief. This is always repre- 
sented by Christ to be in the moral nature. Doubt of 
particular historic facts or specific dogmatic opinions 
does not necessarily indicate any moral imperfection; but 
disbelief in the great spiritual verities, the unseen real- 
ities, the relative worihlessness of purple and fine linen, 
for example, and the relative value of loving one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self, the relative iosignificauce of this life 
and the relative importauce of the spiritual and the 
eternal world, this unbelief always grows out of moral 
and spiritual paralysis. No evidence can overcome this 
sort of scepticism. Though one rose from the dead 
such sceptics will not believe; a truth abundantly illus- 
trated by the actual effects produced on the Pharisees, 
to whom this parable was primarily addressed, by the 
resurrection of Lazarus and afterwards of Christ him- 
self.(dz) Incidentally the parable puts the stamp of 
Christ’s disapproval on all attempts to prove the reality 
of immortality by physical demonstration, as by medern 
spiritism for example, and incidentally suggests the 
reason why no visible demonstration is afforded by God 
of his own existence by a taoyible revelation of himself, 
and none of immortality by voices from the dead. 


(a) John Service. “ Salvation Here and Hereafter.” 

(b) Mr. Moody has one of his most powerful sermons on this 
tex!, and we believe that it is the only published sermon of 
his on the subject of retribution. 

(c) Abbott's Commentary on Luke. 

(d) Jobn xi., 47-50; Matt. xxviii., 12-14. 





MUTATIS MUTANDIS. 

Rich in salvation, clothed in the fine linen of Christ’s 
righteousness, we fare sumptuously every day at the Gos- 
pel feast. God lays Lazarus at our gates. He is the tramp 
who begs, the boy who steals, the man who works. He is 
hungry—has no bread of life. Full of sores—sin breaks 
pestilently out. Dogs lick his sores—infidels and com- 
munists offer such consolation as they have. ‘* Whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” That condemned Dives 
of the parable. How much more true of one having the 
next world's goods and not giving to his dying brother. If, 
as a teacher, you are carrying what crumbs you can to 
sin’s sick ones, will you not use your words and influence 
to enlist others? Send out the Christian children of your 
class to bring in others. In some way, in every way, get 
the Gospel to all the needy. 





Mooks and Authors. 


DR. EGGLESTON’S “ ROXY.”’! 

Dr. Eggleston’s career as a novelist has been a pecu- 
liar one. His first work achieved a swift and uomis- 
takable success. Its fresh and vivid portraiture of a 
phase of life and manners hitherto almost unrepresented 
iu literature, its boldly contrasted characters, its uncon- 
ventional, hearty religious spirit, and its reflection of 
the vigorous individuality of the author, took hold of 
the public imagination. ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster ” 
had its faults; it was the wo:k of a ge ius rather than 
an artist; its lights and shades were heavily laid on; it 
was unequsl tn execution; but, with the weaknesses, it 
exhibited also the exuberant powers of youth; and it 
was a prophecy of greater things haply to come from 
the same hand. But for these greater things we waited 
in vaio. Perhaps the brilliant versatility of Dr. Eggles- 
ton dissipated for atime even his tremendous energy, 
leading him to doa hundred things—essays, criticisms, 
commentaries, serm: n3, as well as novels—pretty well, 
and with ease, rather than one thing perfectly aud with 
much pains. At all events, be produced several stories, 
in which the interested, thrilled but not thoroughly sat- 
isfied critic recogniz:d the same power, the same prom- 
ise, and well-nigh the same shortcomings, as in the 
first. They were ‘‘studics;”’ and it seemed to those who 
did not know the autoor personally as if be were taking 
in literature a place like the place occupied in painting 
by those aspira ts who forever ‘‘ throw off studies,” and 
never finish pictures. 

But the story of ** Roxy” puts an end to such a fancy. 
We will not attempt to divine whether Dr. Eggleston 
has ‘‘ grown” in the interval since his former tales ap- 
peared, or whether he has simply taken time and paias 
to do his b st. The result, ia eiibher hyp thesis, is a 
true work of art, superior to its predecessors even in 
those features which made them popul:r, and possess- 
ing charms of style, symmetry, avalysis of character, 
construction and action of narrative which they but 
imperfectly hinted. The scene of the story is southern 
Indiana; and its characters are such as ce: uld fairly be 
supposed to have grown in that so: nearly forty years 
ago. But they are not distinguished by costume and 
manners only. 








Their individualiom is suuied lu Luan 
nature; and their histories are heart-bisturies, so pro 
foundly aud sympathetically told that the reader forgets 
the ‘local coloring” iu the Must of vitality which suf- 
fuses them. Yet it will be found on examinati n that 
the local coloring is always there and aiways consistent. 
Only, the deeper interest attachivg to the siory itself 
casts into their proper sbade the accessories—as, in 
Piloty’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Wallenstein’s Tod,” although 
silken robes and polished furniture and vases and a host 
of inanimate objects are marvelously painted, the be- 
bolder can ] ok only, for a while at least, upon the two 
human faces that tell the tragecy, the face of the astrol- 
oger aud the face of the dead. 

The religion (Presbyterian and Methodist) and the 
politics (Whig and Democra’) of the period have their 
place as agencies ia the plot; but the real ‘* motive” is 
neither sectarian nor partisan, It is Christ ].ke self- 
saciifice, forgiveness, reclamation, exalted enthusiasm 
and peace. These are incarnated in the heroine, who is 
one of the sweetest, yet least insipid, saints in litera- 
ture. Mrs. Stowe, in ‘* The Minister’s Wooiog,” has 
drawn a character of which Roxy reminds us; but 
R xy is Jess passive and more passionate. Dinah, in 
‘* Adam Bede,” on the other hand, is more exalted and 
less feminine than Roxy. Between tbese two types, 
however, Dr. Eggleston’s conception seems to lie. His 
bero is not an unusual character—aao impulsive, impressi- 
ble young man, whose false start, error, sip, remorse and 
rec very are so natural that they are saved from being 
commonplace only by notable ekill in the narration, 
which affcrds a series of small surprises, and by the in- 
terest attaching to the development of the character in 
its relation to that of Roxy. The vulgar side «f Hoosier 
life, illusirated io several of the min r personages, is 
judiciously bandled so as not to off:nd against taste; 
and cut of the very lowest stratum of ali—that of the 
‘*P. ke "—the author has lifted into prominence a figure 
which is perhaps the m st striking in the story. Naucy, 
the beautiful, coarse, jealous panther of a woman, is in- 
vested with a remarkable iaterest. She has so little 
soul; and yet we fe:] so great a sympathy for that feeble 
nucleus! Then there are the minister, and the bright, 
warm-hearted Swiss girl, and the crotcuety shoemaker, 
and the gussippy, giggling mulliser, and other characters, 
not brand-new conceptions, yet all appropriate and all 
made to live before us like real people by that freshness 
of touch which shows that the author really created 
them, whether their like bad been created before or vot. 
Dr. Eggleston is not d/asé ; he is not tired of his own 


1 Rory. By Edward Eggleston, author of “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,”’ ** The Circuit Rider,” etec., etc. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 
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characters; and while he can write books like ‘‘ Roxy,” 
the public, on its part, will not tire of reading them. 


“The Queer Home in Rugby Court,” by Annette Lucille 
Noble, is one of the best juvenile books we have read for a 
long while. Tender and devout in spirit, bright and witty 
in delineation of character, and an admirable temperance 
story, without that coarse, bar-room flavor that so often 
makes the moral of a temperance story a questionable 
presence. (National Temperance Society). 

Chas. Dudley Warner is one of the few writers who can 
be humorous without an effort, and that, too, in such a 
delicate and gentlemanly way that though the reader may 
gel “‘red in the face” over his book it is never from the 
blush which sometimes checks the merriment in reading 
other humorous writers. ‘In the Wilderness” is certainly 
asheaf of as good straws for tickling to laughter as we 
ever picked up. The one exception is ‘‘ The Hunting of the 
Deer,” and that is so pathetic that we are ready to cry 
over the hunted doe and yet angry with Mr. Warner for 
making it almost impossible for us ever to kill another 
deer. Butall this only proves the narrow line which divides 
laughter from tears. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 

It is something of a surprise to find Henry James, Jr., 
authorizing the republication of his ‘‘ Watch and Ward,” 
‘minutely revised,” and with ‘‘many verbal alterations. ? 
Mr. James has won such a well merited reputation through 
his later works that he might without detriment have suf- 
fered the earlier production to rest until a demand arose 
for a complete edition of his writings. Not that the tale 
is without its good points characteristic of Mr. James's 
style, and worthy of his reputation, but it is disappointing 
after ‘“‘The American” and his other and stronger publica- 
tions. The plot is an old one, wherein a rich bachelor 
adopts and educates a child with the hope of making her 
his wife. This hope is ultimately realized in the present 
case after narrow escapes from alleged Western cousins 
and handsome Episcopalian clergymen of the lady-killing 
type. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 

Sir Walter Scott is the subject of the latest of Harper’s 
‘‘English Men of Letters.” The author, Richard H. Hut- 
ton, frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to Lockhart 
for the foundation of his far briefer treatise on the life of the 
great Scotsman, but he has certainly succeeded in extract- 
ing from that and from other sources a history of good Sir 
Walter which admirably meets the requirements of the se- 
ries of which it forms a part. He seems to have been thor- 
oughly interested in his subject,and persuaded that a popular 
life of the author of ‘‘Waverley” would command, if it were 
well written, an interest wider than has been accorded to 
the more voluminous works on the same subject. Returns 
from the publi¢ luvrartes stow that the ‘“Wavericy Novels” 
are still read, notwithstanding the flood of recent fiction, 
and there should be in every generation of readers some 
who feel an Interest iu the sources of thoir literary food. 

We have given opportunity in these columns to the fore- 
most exponent of the doctrine of Final Restoration. The 
articles published some months since by Mr. Jukes were a 
reproduction in brief of his more extended discussion, ‘‘ The 
Restitution of all things.” We therefore do not enter into 
any detailed criticism upon the work of Samuel Cox entitled 
‘*‘Salvator Mundi,” which is a clear and interesting series 
of lectures delivered before his Bible class of one hundred 
and fifty men and women. The lectures are not only popular 
but have also the benefit of the author’s scholarly attain- 
ments, and to this rare combination of qualities Mr. Cox is 
indebted doubtless for his cordial recognition in London, 
both in his owa person as a preacher and in his work ‘‘ The 
Expositor,” which contains from time to time much valu- 
able homiletic and critical matter. ‘Salvator Mundi” has 
been republished by E. P. Dutton & Co., from the fourth 
English edition. 

“ Lights of the Old English Stage” (Appleton’s “‘ Handy- 
Volume Series). To play-goers and actors, professional 
and amateur, this compilation, mostly derived from a 
series of papers in ‘‘Temple Bar,’’ will prove of real in- 
terest if not of real value. There is no equally readable 
and exhaustive compendium extant treating of the ro- 
mances, grave and gay, which have since Shakespeare’s 
time made the English stage so fascinating a study. The 
persons whose lives it describes are not altogether worthy 
examples for young or old, but they are very human, and 
with all their imperfections have so much that is admira- 
ble that we should be suspicious of any one who fails to 
detect the good that is mingled with the bad. 

Hapghton, Osgood & Co. publish “Greek Vignettes, a 
Sail in the Greek Seas, Summer of 1877.” The author is 
James A. Harrison, who gives his experiences in a viva- 
cious, half feminine style, very readable and well adapted 
to describe the scenes through which he passes. He has 
not much that is new to tell us, but he sees with new spec- 
tacles, and to follow his pages is like revisiting old scenes 
to those who have read the standard books on modern 
Greece and her Archipelago, while to those who have not 
read them the descriptions have all the charm of novelty. 
Mr. Harrison is something of a Hellenist as well as a tour- 
ist, and finds great delight in recalling through quotation 
and otherwise the literary and classic associations which 
haunt the A2gean and its coast. He scarcely meddles with 
politics, but his views of Grecian characteristics and tem- 
per do not tend to encourage the hope that she will fall 
heir to the disintegrating estate of Turkey. 

The third volume completes the English translation of 
Luthardt’s ‘‘Commentary on St. John’s Gospel,’”’ one of 
the ‘‘ Clark Foreign Theological Library.” The three great 
Evangelical writers on John among the moderns are 
Meyer, Luthardt and Godet. We ought perhaps to add 
Alford, though he has borrowed largely from them, espe- 
cially from the former; and his Commentary on John, 





excellent as it is, hardly equals those on the Synoptists. Of 
these writers Luthardt shows less minute scholarship than 
Meyer and less spiritual insight than Godet; but he does 
not perplex the student with the presentation of a great 
variety of interpretations only to dismiss them one 
after another as untenable, as Meyer sometimes does, in 
the very exuberance of his scholarship; and if less spiritual 
he is also somewhat more sober than Godet; and he gives 
perhaps better than either the connections in the discourses 
which John reports, and which, partly from the condensa- 
tion of the reporter, are not always very patent. Dr. 
Gregory, the translator of Luthardt, has done his work 
admirably. The style is perspicuous and simple; a very 
remarkable style indeed for a book which is a translation 
from the German. Of all German commentators Luthardt 
is the most like an Englishman in his practical common 
sense, even if he does sometimes lack in poetic and sym- 
pathetic appreciation. (Scribner, Welford & Co.) 


We suppose it to be a useful thing that some author 
should prepare a continued history of the Roman Catholic 
Church which shall be at once correct in its facts and wise 
in its generalizations while it is popular in style. Years 
ago Rev. Dr. Dowling prepared a volume entitled, ‘‘ The 
History of Romanism.’’ This is now issued in a new 
edition, aud the survey is brought forward to the year A.D. 
1870. We are ready to concede to this work that it meets 
two of the requisites of such a history: it is written for the 
people; and is correct in detail. That it is also written in 
no judicial frame of mind we presume the author himself 
would admit. For it is meant as an attack upon Roman- 
ism and calls attention on the title page to the Romish 
Church as “‘ a thing which at once insults God and degrades 
man ’’—quoting Dr. Thomas Binney. We are not prepared 
to endorse the work either in its spirit or literary charac- 
ter, so long as we have so much better discussion in true 
historical spirit of the same subject in such a book, for in- 
stance, as Dean Milman’s “Latin Christianity.” We 
presume, however, if anyone should want to follow in de- 
tail the era of persecution and vain struggle to perpetuate 
the Romish Church he will find that Dr. Dowling has 
collected his material from sources trustworthy~ and will 
certainly be in no danger of falling in love with Popery. 
(Edward Walker.) 

“Squire Paul’? and ‘“‘The Curate of Orsiéres’’ are 
translations from the German of Hans Warring and Otto 
Roquette by Mary A. Robinson. They are typical German 
tales of a quiet unobjectionable character.——*' The Lady 
of Launay” is by Anthony Trollope. It is a fair speci- 
men of his later style, well written and abounding in 
trenchant comment on contemporary English life.—— 
“A Primer of German Literature,” by Helen 8. Conant, is 
a valuable little manual covering in brief form the rise and 
development of German Literature from the Goths to the 
present time. It should be included in every collection of 
the series intended for permanent use. Mrs. Conant isa 
competent and trustworthy guide to the world of German 
Literature. ——‘‘A Year of American Travel,” by Jessie 
Benton Fremont, is a personal narrative of the experiences 
and adventures of the author and her husband, General Fre- 
mont, during the early days of Californian exploration. It 
is a charming and sprightly account of life on sea and land 
written in an unpretentious and pure style, and of well- 
sustained interest from beginning to end.——‘ England 
during the American and European W ars of 1765-1820,” by 
O. W. Tancock, M.A. This is in continuation of ‘‘ Epochs 
of English History,’’ and it is difficult to see how impor- 
tant historical information can be compressed into a 
smaller compass. Of course much of the romance of his- 
tory is lost by such ruthless condensation, hut the bare 
facts are suggestive, and one who in search of information 
looks over such a summary as this may very well have his 
interest aroused to seek further light from more copious 
works. All these books belong to Harper’s ‘‘ Half-Hour 
Series.” ——-Appleton’s ‘‘ Handy-Volume Series” is contin- 
ued with ‘‘The House of the Two Barbels,” by André 
Theuriet, an easy and pleasant tale of simple unfamiliar 
life in a foreign Jand.——Mr. D. G. Hubbard has translated, 
and Lockwood, Brooks & Co. publish, a tale from the 
Danish of Wilhelm Bergsée. It is entitled ‘‘ Pillone,”’ in 
honor of the hero, an ideal Italian brigand who begins life 
by narrowly escaping assassination, assassinates the lover 
of his love in early manhood, murders the young lady her- 
self a little later, and finally meets his fate before a platoon 
of soldiers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Sir Samuel Baker’s “ Ismailia” is to be issued in a new 
edition by Macmillan & Co. 

—Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild has written a novel, 
“ Broni,” which is just published at Leipsic. 

—Miss Braddon’s new Christmas annual, ‘“‘ The Mistletoe 
Bough,” will be made up of eighteen “ sprigs.” 

—The English publishers are beginning to feel the de- 
pression in business very sorely. The wave which is 
leaving us is reaching them. 

—Dr. Immer, of Germany, took the grand prize of 2,500 
francs offered by the Congress of Orientalists for the best 
essay on Aryan civilization in India. 

—Wnm. Blackwood & Sons have in press ‘“‘ To-day in the 
Transvaal,” a new and interesting work of sport and travel 
in South Africa, by Captain Aylword. 

—The author of that clever little story, ‘‘A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam,” is to edit a new series of ‘‘ Stories of 
Modern life” for an English publisher. 

—Weare to have a history of the Orange Free State 
South Africa, written by Mr. J. H. R. de Villiers, private 
secretary to the President of the Transvaal. 

—The London ‘* Truth” has no less than five libel suits 
on its hands, a fact which would seem to intimate that the 
truth is not to be spoken at all times—in London. 





—If you want to learn Russian, so as to read Turgenieff 
and Tolstcy in the original, buy the new Russian “ Ollen- 
dorf ” which Houghton, Osgood & Co. are to publish. 

—The public libraries and reading rooms of Manchester, 
England, have been opened on Sundays, but have not yet 
been used on that day to the extent which was anticipated. 

—Mr. Carlyle is at work upon his autoviography, which, 
however, will not be published till after his death. Leng 
hence may that event be, but he is now eighty-three years 
old. 

—Even the ‘‘ Academy” concedes that ‘tin ‘ Poganuc 
People’ there are some amiable pictures of New England 
women, if there are none so good as the immortal creature 
who used to ‘ spect she growed.’” 

—There is only one word,” says the London ‘* Acad- 
emy,’’ ‘“‘which tersely qualifies Ouida’s newest story 
(‘Friendship’) and that is noisome.” To such judgments 
of such books we heartily subscribe. 

—Mr. Martin, the biographer of the Prince Consort, is a 
Lay Reader in the Church of England, and in that capacity 
greatly interests and edifies visitors to the Vale of Llangol- 
len, where he has his summer abode. 

—An important work on the Government of Thiers, by 
M. Jules Simon, in two volumes, is about to be published 
by Levy, and an English translation will accompany it 
under the imprint of Sampson, Low & Co. 

—Charles Dudley Warner is positive that he was not 
born a poet, and consequently that he cannot be made 
into one. Therefore he declines to stand as poet for the 
alumni of Hamilton College at its next Commencement. 

—The new volume of Bampton Lectures is by the Rev 
C. H. H. Wright upon * Zechariah and his Prophecies, 
especially the Messianic, Considered in Relation to Modern 
Scepticism.” It will be published by Stoddard & Stoughton. 

—Two copies of the Halliwell Shakespeare, of which 
only 150 were ever printed, were in the New York 
market last month; one in the Odell collection, which is 
to be sold November 15, the other in a Broadway book- 
store. 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co. have nearly ready the ‘“ Col- 
lege Book,’’ by Chas. F. Richardson and Henry A. Clark. 
A very handsome and valuable bovk it is to be—an illus- 
trated history in brief of twenty-four leading American 
colleges. 

—Among the contents of *‘Sunday Afternoon” for 
November will be papers entitled, ‘‘How to Use the 
Bible,” ‘‘ Women in Prison,” a strong story by Rebecca 
Harding Davis, and another by Rose Terry Cooke, also 
an interesting account of the ‘* Dunkers.” 

—A Protestant daily paper is projected in Paris, to be 
called “‘ Le Signal;” to be thoroughly Republican in pol- 
itics, and to be sold fora sou. A capital of 130,000 francs 
has already been subscribed, but the work will not be be- 
gun till double that sum has been secured. 

—Porter & Coates will publish early m November “ The 
Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry,” a collection of about 
1,200 poems by nearly 400 different authors, edited by Mr. 
Henry T. Coates, the junior member of the firm. Mr. 
Coates has been engaged upon the work for a number of 
years. 

—In the judgment of the ‘‘Academy ” “ it is not possible 
to make of Bryant a figure of first-rate interest . . . but 
as a writer of the second order, imbued with a real love of 
nature and with a power of painting her moods in a rich if 
somewhat conventional way, Bryant will always com- 
mand respect.” 

—‘‘Selections from the Correspondence of the late 
Macvey Napier” have just been privately published in 
England. Mr. Napier was editor of the famous “ Edin- 
burgh Review” from 1829 to 1847, and his letters throw a 
good deal of light upon the internal history of the Whig 
party during an exciting period. 

—English journalism has already sprung up in Cyprus in 
the shape of ‘*a weekly journal of agriculture and com- 
merce,” under the name of “‘ Cyprus,” which has appeared 
at Larnica. One half of its four-page area is published in 
English, the other half in Romaic, and it is believed to be 
the first newspaper of any kind ever published in the 
island. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Edit- 
oral Rooms of this paper will be ack+wwledyed in its earviest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Arnold, Matthew, “* Poems.”’...............- «...--..--Macmillan. 

* Annotated Poems,” Stevens, E. T. & Morris, 1D., Eds. 
J. B. Lippincott. 
Chellis, M. D., “ The Brewery at T avlorvilie. sd 
ary yo e Society. 1 50 
Davies & Peck, “ Elementary asubenaaie’ ’,.A. 8. Barnes & Co 2b 
Dix, Morgan, “ Sermons.’ E debtasetantasesdadoosns E. P. Datton. 1 75 
MME a5 oiss snktp'svscinessosneveso> Roberts Brothers. 50 
Eggleston, Edward. “ Tec umse Pe ecevepcureouc Dodd, Meud & Co. 1 25 
UN Eas Eg MOUIOES  e 602+ 0 cncrvoacecsoccoes Ditson & Co. 
Govudholme, Todd 8. ead Domestic C yclopedia.’ 
He nry Holt & Co. 
“ H. H.,” * Nelly’s Silver ss sapemenes Roberts Brothers. 1 50 
Hackli inder. F. W. ‘Behind Biue NA 563 cnees ane Harpers. 20 

* His Heart’s De sire odes a Lippincott, 1530 

Holbrook, M. L., * Hygiene of the Brain 5 * = 


Macalister, Alex 





Holbrook & Co. 
* Zoology of the Verte brates. 

Henry Hiolt & Co. 6 
Miller. Joaquin, “ Songs of Italy.’ . Roberts meothe ‘rs. 125 
Notley, F. E. * Time shall Tey, 
Plumer. W. S., D. D., 
Porter. Mrs. A. F., 
* selections from the Apocrypha.” 
Shippen, E.,‘ Thirty Years at Sea.”............ J.B. L. ppinecott. 1 50 
Simmon-:, J. Se SS S — eee A. Williams & Co. 
Watson, J. M., “ Complete Speller.”... -+-...- A. S. Barnes & Co. 25 
Young, Jennie J.. * The Ceramic Art.”’.....cccccece.csees Harpers. 5 (0) 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

American Builder, Art Industry, Bibl otheca Sacr#, Canadian In- 
dependent, Church of Scotland Record, Cong egutionalist, Garden- 
er’s Monthly. Kirografer and stenograter, Library Journal, Littell’s 
Living Age, Manufacturer und Builder, Missionary Record, Mu-ical 
World, Pacific Schvol and Home Journal, Penn Monthly, Plumber 
and sanitary Engineer. 

Music.—From Ditson & Co. —Instrume ntal 
stul Waltz,” “Cuckoo Polka.” Vocal: 

rattutul Love." 





rpers. 15 
‘The Christian J. B. tapeieoen. : 
“Cousin Polly’ 8 Gold Mine... . Harpers. 40 
iiavanend Roberts Brothers. 50 


*Carnation,” “ Cry- 
* De winen and Roses,” 
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Science and Art. 


INDIAN RELIcs.—At the October meeting of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, Mr. H. N. Rust reported on bis late 
journey to Dakota in search of Indian relics. The Ree 
villages, or mounds, he believed to be the remains of dirt 
lodges, though containing arrow heads and bits of quartz 
for scraping skins. Their hammers were stones sewed into 
raw-hide sockets attached to wooden handles. And an 
elk-horn instrument faced with iron marked, he thought, 
the transition from the stone age to the iron age of Indian 
life. 











“Art Inpustry.”—This is the name of a handsomely 
printed publication issued by Howard Lockwood of this 
city in the interest of the Art Industrial trades. This jour- 
nal is the successor of ‘‘The Jeweler, Silversmith, and 
Watchmaker,” and while covering the ground heretofore 
occupied by that publication is designed to be more ex- 
tended and liberal in its scope. It contains numerous 
illustrations appropriate to its different departments, which 
cover all the principal decorative branches of art-work, 
and include a Market Review giving quotations appropri- 
ate to its purpose. 





TELEPHONIC IMPROVEMENTS.—Mr. F. G. Lloyd writes to 
au English paper in order, as he says, to prevent by prior 
publication ‘‘the possibility of a string of those patents 
which now-a-days so greatly hamper true scientific inven- 
tion,” that a good receiving telephone can be made from 
electro-magnets alone, without any vibrating diaphragm. 
His experiments have not yet reached a fully satisfactory 
stage, but justify him in assuming that the vibrating dia- 
phragm may be wholly dispensed with and a complete 
telephonic system established without the possibility of in- 
fringing anyone’s patent. 





THE “ART JOURNAL ” FOR OCTOBER.—The steel plates of 
this number are ‘“‘ A Turkish School ” (after J. F. Lewis, R. 
A.), ‘On the Llugy, North Wales” (after B. W. Leader). 
a remarkably beautiful specimen of landscape illustration, 
and ‘‘Head of a Deerhound” (after Sir E. Landseer, R. 
A.), an admirable example of Sir Edwin’s style, as inter- 
preted by C. G. Lewis, the well known engraver. ‘ By the 
Sad Sea Waves” is a wood cut of J. G. Brown’s Academy 
picture of last spring. ‘‘ Norway” reaches its X-XIst chap- 
ter. ‘‘The Homes of America ”’ is devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the old Van Rensselaer and Schuyler mansions at 
Albany. The sixth chapter of the Paris Exhibition has 
twenty-six illustrations of miscellaneous subjects. The un- 
illustrated articles are ‘‘ The Cost of a City’s Toilette,” ‘‘The 
Autotype Process,” ‘‘ About Bric--A-Brac,” ‘* Exhibition of 
Fans, London,’ ‘‘ Pictures at the Paris Exposition,” 
‘Turner and Ruskin” and ‘ Notes.” 





THe “Art INTERCHANGE.’’—This publication, the organ 
of the Decorative Art Society, has now reached its second 
number. With a little more experience on the part of its 
conductors it promises to become a valuable exponent of 
the objects and aims of the association. One of the earliest 
improvements to be made is in the important department 
of ‘‘ Correspondence.” This may easily become one of the 
most interesting and valuable features of the paper, but 
not unless it is edited with mere care than in the prese:it 
instance. Fellow journalists know and appreciate the 
difficulty of making up a new sheet, but the public does 
not, and will not make excuses. There is danger, too, ofa 
lack of unity. A great many artists and connoisseurs, 
with very arbitrary ideas, are interested in the society, 
and are anxious to serve it. These, if left to themselves, 
will contradict one another in the most absurdly positive 
manner. The first necessity of our contemporary is an 
experienced and liberal-minded editor, whose decision shall 
be final as regards all material designed for publication. 





THE Socrety FOR DECORATIVE ART has succeeded in 
obtaining some very choice pictures for its Loan Exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of Design. Among these are four 
recently collected in Europe by Mr. J. H. Stebbins. One 
by Alma Tadema, valued at $10,000, represents Queen 
Clotilde, wife of Clovis, first Christian king of France, in- 
instructing her children in arms. Another, painted by 
Gérome, is a representation of Moliere breakfasting with 
Louis XIV. at Versailles. Among the nobles present is 
Cardinal Mazarin, who with clenched fist and scowling 
brow expresses his anger with the young dramatist for 
daring to sit in the presence of the king. The owner 
values this painting at $18,000, A third is the portrait of 
a Spanish lady—the beautiful wife of the Spanish Secre- 
tary of Embassy at Rome—by Fortuny, valued at $10,000. 
The fourth is by Bouguereau, entitled, ‘“ Hesitating Be- 
tween Love and Riches.” Mr. Stebbins estimates its worth 
at £6,000. Some fine works by other foreign artists have 
been loaned by Mr. John Wolf, Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, and Judge Hilton, but the 
titles are not yet announced. 





Dust WHIRLS AND WHIRLWINDS.—Mr. F. E£. Nipher 
writes to ‘‘Nature” from Kirksville, Mo., that while making 
magnetic determinations in that vicinity he observed sev- 
eral dust-whirls of considerable violence. ‘The dust was 
carried by strong surface-winds, which rushed inward to 
the center of the whirl, rising in a vast column 200 feet 
high. One of these whirls crossed a pond of water, moving 
very slowly, and ina zigzag path. The water immediately 
became agitated, a depression was formed, which extended 
to the bottom of the pond (which was about five feet in 
depth). The top of the cup-shaped depression was about 
six feet in‘ diameter,’the 'bottom about} fourgor five feet. 





There was no water drawn up from the pond, so far as 
could be observed, although a little of the rapidly whirling 
water at the edge of the depression was thrown outwards 
upon the surface of the pond.” This is in direct opposition 
to our own experience. Several years ago, while on the 
bank of a pond, we noticed a dust whirl of no unusual vio- 
lence approaching the water. It had sufficient energy to 
whirl aloft leaves, dust, and the like, but was apparently 
in no way different from the whirls which may be seen 
any windy day where buildings or natural objects cause 
irregularities in air currents." The moment it left the shore 
(seemingly where the water was very shallow) it raised a 
conical mound of whirling water, the spray flying from its 
summit. This followed a curved course, soon returning to 
the shore at a place perhaps 200 feet from where it first 
took the water. There the familiar phenomena of whirling 
dust at once reappeared, and the whirlwind vanished or 
died out. A natural supposition as regards these differing 
effects would be that one whirlwind was a cyclone 
and the other an anti-cyclone, but this is hardly rea- 
sonable, since both were alike in their effects on land. 
The subject is receiving the attention of investigators 
now, but it is very difficult to observe these phenomena ac- 
curately, since their occurrence is not in accordance with 
any fixed rule as yet known to meteorologists. An old New 
Bedford whaling captain, who was struck and nearly 
wrecked by a water spout in the South Pacific, told us re- 
cently that the motion was ‘‘ from left to right,’ and that 
for a space equal to two or three acres around the main 
column the surface of the ocean was dotted thickly with 
small mounds of water about the size and shape of “ hay- 
stacks.” Such observations as these have no scientific 
value unless they can be multiplied so that general con- 
clusions can be reached. The master uf a ship under such 
circumstances is and ought to be more anxious about nis 
spars than about the special features of the danger that 
threatens him. It would seem, however, that some trust- 
worthy observations might be obtained at small extra ex- 
pense, by directing the coast-survey and naval officers on 
West Indian and Gulf stations to watch for opportunities 
for gaining accurate data. Along the edge of the Gulf 
stream, where it debouches into the Atlantic, water spouts 
are of frequent occurrence, and a fast steamer might, in 
the course of a few weeks, enable observers to clear up 
some of the disputed points. 


fact any Rumor. 














—It is estimated that three million persons visited Coney 
Island during the past summer. 

—An Illinois fellow has just finished four months in jail 
and paid a fine of $350 for violation of the temperance act. 

—Marriage in high life at Springfield, Ill.—The son of 
the chief of the Indian Gypsies and the daughter of the 
chief of the English Gypsies. 

—Chicago has found pawn shops such aids to crime that 
her council has ordered them all to report each morning 
the previous day’s receipts and to close at 8 P.M. 

—In view of the prevalence of hog cholera at the West, 
the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune ’’ advises people to abstain from all 
forms of swine flesh as the only sure mode of escape. 

— Whereas, Cheap money is poor pay, and Whereas, 
Irredeemable Paper Money is very cheap, therefore, 
Resolved, That Irredeemabl- Paper Money is Poor Pay. 

—Gen, Gideon J. Pillow, who served with distinction in 
the Mexican war, and without much credit on the Con- 
federate side in the Rebellion, died last week in Helena, 
Arkansas, 

—Judge Drummond, who presides over the United States 
Circuit Court for Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, returned 
to his home in Chicago last week improved in health and 
eyesight by asummer in Europe. His ability and integ- 
rity deserve well. 

—American readers may cherish a pardonable pride 
over the confession of the London “‘ Spectator ” that it was 
‘‘surprised and ashamed to find at the Paris Exhibition 
that a New York firm, Tiffany & Co., had beaten the old 
country and the old world in domestic silver plate.” 

—How sorry we all ought to be for the poor Americans 
who went abroad early in the season and bought lots of 
things in the expectation of bringing them home duty free, 
and who are now afraid to embark because they cannot 
bring themselves to face the Custom House ordeal. 

—The English father who took his boy away from 
boarding school because the master caned him is reported 
as somewhat dissatisfied with the result of a suit brought 
against him by the schoolmaster for a quarter’s board and 
tuition. The court decided that the boy deserved the 
caning, and gave judgment with costs in favor of the 
master. 

—The Russell Club of London, although it was started 
only in the early summer, is said to be an assured success. 
It is for ladies and gentlemen, has a magnificent club- 
house, and over a thousand members. Foreigners may 
become temporary members on compliance with certain 
requirements and payment of dues. It is the only success- 
ful club in London to which both sexes are admitted. 

—The American Express Company has opened a com- 
mission house in Chicago without any ‘“‘ commission.” Its 
agents in the country are instructed to receive produce, 
etc., to be sold by the company in that city free of charge. 
If well managed the scheme ought to bring business to the 
company, profit to the shipper, and the commission men 
to honesty. They are frantic over the new American 
movement. 

—'Tis whispered that the next sweet thing in jewelry 
will be a sort of net of finely spun gold which will fit over 
the ear something after the manner of an ear-muff. The 





net is made after the fashion of a spider’s web, and resting 
upon it is a fly in iridescent enamel. An opening near 
the center suggests that the spider is lurking in—but no; the 
idea is too shocking for ears polite. Fact and Rumor will 
not gratuitously promulgate it. 

—Captain C. H. E. Judkins, formerly Commodore of the 
Cunard fleet, died in Liverpool on Monday of last week. 
He was one of the best officers of this famous steamship 
line, a specimen of the traditional English sailor, a rigid 
disciplinarian, gruff, and even discourteous to his passen- 
gers, but never known to shirk’a duty, and on the “‘ bridge” 
day and night from the beginning to the end of a voyage. 
He was 70 years old at the time of his death. 

—Paris green carelessly used or left about is credited 
with the death of two inquisitive horses in Canada; with 
the poisoning of a small boy in Vermont who inhaled ar- 
senical fumes from burning potato-tops: with the death 
of a horse from eating grass to leeward of a potato-field; 
with killing fish; with poisoning a picnic party of fourteen 
Canadians who failed to note the direction of the wind 
blowing over potato fields; and with trying ineffectually to 
poison a well in Boonton, N. J. 

—The track of the Metropolitan Elevated Railway will 
be raised three inches, furnished with a rubber and leather 
cushion and imbedded in asphalt. This, it is thought, will 
grea.ly lessen the noise. It is the result of numerous ex- 
periments. Another device, which is regarded with favor 
by the N. Y. Elevated R. R., is a grooved rail with steel 
wire rope laid in the groove. Good luck to all such con- 
trivances. The elevated roads are an immense conve- 
nience, but their noise is an unmitigated nuisance. 

—“ Winchester,” the black horse that carried Phil. 
Sheridan during the war, died in Chicago last week. He was 
in something like ninety engagements, was several times 
wounded, and was famous for his speed, bottom and fire. 
He won his most brilliant laurels at Winchester, to which 
field he bore his master from a point nearly twenty miles 
distant in time to save the day. Buchanan Reed has im- 
mortalized this feat in verses which will preserve the good 
horse’s fame with that of other celebrated steeds. 

—Here is a specimen of the liberal views of Californians 
regarding mining investments. The Scorpion mine a few 
days ago had 4,000 feet of land and $4,000,000 (nominal) of 
capital. Now it has divided its land with four other com- 
panies, and the capital of the five aggregates $50,000,000. 
This little expansion of values happens because Scorpion 
owns land overlying Sierra Nevada, and Sierra Nevada has 
struck something that may turn out to be a bonanza. This 
transaction is a good instance of very highpothecation. 

—A terrible story is that of a “‘ stowaway” by the Inman 
steamer ‘‘ City of Chester.’’ He is a Scotch lad of twenty 
years, who wished to reach relations in this country, and 
to that end concealed himself in the ship’s hold, eapevctluy 
to make himself heard and be released as soon as the vessel 
was fairly at sea. In this he failed. After exhausting 
himself by his efforts, and in the extremity of hio distress 
eating salt which he found in the hold, he became uncon- 
scious, and so remained until the arrival of the ship in this 
port. He was taken to the Hospital of St. Vincent, where 
he is slowly recovering under careful treatment from his 
eleven days’ sufferings. 

—The English journalist has a joy not known to his 
American brother; the delight, namely, that grows out of 
twitting his professional rival with cherishing aspirations 
for a title. At present Mr. Walter, of the London 
‘“‘ Times,” is accused of having hopes for the peerage, and 
some of the other leading editors are facetiously charged 
with longings for anything from a baronetcy up. Mr. 
Levy, of the ‘‘ Telegraph,” it is said, does not want a title, 
but having invested largely in Turkish bonds, is using his 
journal to advocate the reorganization by England of the 
Sultan's finances. ‘‘ Truth” suggests that it would cost 
England less to make him a baronet, and done with it. 

—The ‘Texas steer” has made his first appearance in 
the streets of London in the réle which he so often assumes 
in this city. He put a policeman to abject flight, upset a 
scavenger, and for a while charged everything that he 
saw until he happened to miscalculate the strength of a 
wagon-pole, which knocked him down and stunned him 
long enough for the bystanders to make him fast with a 
rope to a post. On coming to himself he proceeded, after 
the manner of his kind, to gore the post until he was com- 
pletely exhausted. A little indiscriminate pistol practice 
on the part of the police and the lookers-on would have 
lent a strictly American flavor to the mise en scéne, 

—An excursion train, returning to Boston from a boat- 
race between Davis and Reagan, twe professional oarsmen, 
at Silver Lake, Mass., was wrecked on Tuesday of last 
week by jumping the track, and near a hundred persons 
were injured, eleven of them being killed almost instantly. 
Among the killed was Reagan, one of the contesting oars- 
men. The character of the crowd which filled the train is 
certified by the fact that plunder of the dead and wounded 
began as soon as survivors could extricate themselves from 
the wreck. Something of a contrast this with the conduct 
of the survivors of the Tariffville (Ct.) accident when the 
excursionists were returning from a Moody and Sankey 
meeting in Hartford. 

—Some very astonishing miracles are reported as hav- 
ing been recently performed through the agency of the 
late Pope Pius IX. ; among others the cure of an Augustine 
nun at Sienna, of a bad cancer in the face, by the application 
to it of a portrait of Pius [X.; and of a medical man at 
Malaga, of a number of diseases, by touching one of the 
Pope’s old stockings. This person it is said took immediately 
an oath never toapply to his patients any other means of cure 
but that which had succeeded so well with himself. Possi- 
bly he had a sore throat, for which such an application is 
an acknowledged remedy; though why any peculiar effi- 
cacy should under the circumstances attach to the hose of 
Pius LX. we do not see. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, Oct. 7, 
Oct. 12. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 








to Saturday, 


Oct. 7. Oct. 9. Oct. 12, 
Gold (highest)...... WOM necccee MUOXK .ccccce a 
Lega! Tenders.. ... W.25  ....... WO23 ccccece 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 





. funded. 1881. 
5s. Med 1881. ¢... 
4\<e, 1881. r...... overs 108% 
4°48, 1891. a ecoes 108% 


4s. registered. “1907. 100 
48, coupon, 1907..... 99% 
6s, currency, f..... *1193¢ 


Bids for State Bonds. 














Alabama 5s, )883.... Mo. 6s, H.&8,J.d "86. 103% 
Alabama 5s. 1886.... 2 Mo.H. &&. J. due '8T. 108% 
Alabama 8s, (886.... 42 N.Y. te, G.L.. Yl.... 12D 
Alabama 4s, 1888... 42 | N.Y. 68, G L.. '92.... 121% 
Ala. 48. Of 18Y2...... 2 | N.Y. 68, G.L,, 98.... i216 
Ala. 88. of 1893...... 20 | N.C. 6s. J.&J 86.98... 165 
Ark. ts. F. 99-1900... 21 | N.C. 68,A.& O, 86-8. 164 
Ark.is.L. k. &F.S -is. 4 N.C.68.N.C.R.J.4J.. 74 
Ark. 78, M. & 4 | N.C 68,.N.C.KH.A.40. 14 
A.78.L.R.P.B.4N.0. 4 N. .OfT.J.&3.... 54 
Ark. 7s, M. O. 4 N fT. A. o4 
Ark. 7s, Ark. en.R N r. 9 
Conn. 68, 1883-4. N.C. 9 
Ga, tis, 1879-80-86. N.C. 8% 
Ga 7s, n. bas., it N.C. 2 
Ga. 78, indorsed ’86. 107 | N.C. . 
Ga. 78.goid bds., "90 107 | N.C. 8, tax,c — 
Ill. coup. ts. 1879.... 102 | Ohio 6s 106 
i. — Loan..... 162 | Ohio 68. - 108 
pescenwecesose 102 | South Carolina 68.. 44 
pes ES Giiceccnee # 0 J. 
La. 68, new ponds.. 50 do 68. F.A. 6. 
La. 6s. new Fi’g D’t. 50 do 68,L.C. 40 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 50 do 68,.L.C."89A.40 40 
La. fs, Levee Bds... 50 do 7s of ’88.. 0 
Li. 88, Levee Bas... 50 do Non-fund.bds. 1 
La. 88. L. B.of 'T5.. 58 | Tenn.ts.old, '90-2-8 33 
La. 7s, Consel, 1914. 7444! Tenn. 68, OR nacen 30 
Mo. tis, due in 1878.. 1C14| Virg: nia 6s. old..... 22 
Mo. 68, due ‘82 or '83 103 do 68, n.b. 06..... 
Mo. 6s due in 1486. 103%/ do 6s. D.b., 67..... 23 
Mo. 68 due in 1887. 105 do 6s. consol b... 72x 
Mo. 68, due in (888.. M0044; Va. 6s,ex mat’dc... 53 
pt 6a, due '89 or 90 106 do 68, con. 3d 8. au 
Mo. 68, A. or U.d.’82 105 do 6s. deferred b. 5 
Mo. 6s.F bs. d’94-9.. 106 | D.C. 3.658, 1924....... 76 4 


Foreign Exchange.— 
3 davs. 
4.83% @4.84 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week en ding Oct. 12, 1878. 


Batter.—Receipts for tne week were 33,822 pkgs. 
Exports, 4,988 pkgs. The market is 2@4c, lower on 
all Wiluditnug yueailstice. 'Dhe busipose ie cisco 
margarine has got to that pass that it largely sup- 
plies the demand for medium butter. Oleo. 
margarine is said to be offered at l4@l6c.,5 per 
cent. OT, wn tt to conta thet omport-re andales many 
dealers in the Eastern towns and cities prefer it in 
quality to any dairy butter that can be had at 
similar prices. This deadens the markets for all 
fair grades of dairy butter. The cellars here fillup 
with it, and its value is uncerta'n and nominal. 
The market for Western factory milled butter is 
80 low, being down to 6, 8@10@12c. for the common 
to the best, as to attract attention and command 
buyers. It is the lowest price for butter in any of 
the world’s markets, and offerings of it are taken 
freely. There were sales for English export 
of 400 tubs Northern Weich dairy at i6c., and 200 to 
300 firkins of the bodies of Chenangoand Delaware 
dairies at l7c., and 16@17c. seem to be the price at 
which exporters are willing to buy such dairies as 
please them; while common dairies that do not 
please must come into close compeiition witb this 
Western milled butter at very low prices. There 
were sales for English export of 400 iubs northern 
Welch dairies at léc.,and 200 to 300 firkins of the 
bodies of Chenango and Delaware dairies at '7c., 
and 16@\7c. as the price at which exporters are 
willing to buy such dairies as please them, while 
for common and fairish dairies they do not bid at 
all. October make high-flavored Western and 
State creumeries are quick sale at 24@26@27c. to 
home trade, the last price fcr sour cream cream 
eries. Fine fresh dairy make butter sells well at 
22@25c. We quote: sour cream creameries, fresh 
make, 26@27c.; sweet cream creameries, fresh make, 
23@25c.; tine Fall make private dairy, 22@23c.; fair 
to good Fall butter, 16@20c.; entire dairies, south- 
ern and middle tier counties, fine, 2Uc.; entire 
dairies, Northern Welch butter, fine, 18@20c.; en- 
tire dairies, State butter, common to fine, 13@l7c. ; 
creameries, fine June and July make, 18@20c.; 
Western fresh dairy packed l4@18c.; Western fresh 
ladie-packed, 10@l4c.; Western milled butter, 7@ 
10c.; grease, 4@6c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 89,440 
boxes. Exports, 47,628 boxes. There is a good 
demand for smooth fine Septembers at 9@%<c., 
and say 84%@9c. for coarser or faulty make, and 
last half August selis well at 8@9c. as .in quality. 
Common early cheese continue nominal and un- 
changed, while a few fancy specials, in exceptional 
instances, have been bid up above our quotations. 
We quote: State factory, fancy Sept., 9%@9Kc,; 
prime late made 9@9c,; State factory, fair to 
good, 7@8c.; skimmed cheese, 1 4@5c. 

Eggs.—The advance noted last week was fully 
sustained, and desirable marks of fresh eggs sold 
quick at 23c. 

Beans are in light receipt and higher. We 
quote: Marrows, per bushel, from $1.65@§1.75; Me- 
diums, from $1.60@$1.70. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax, per |b., 6@27c. 

Dried Apples.—We hear of samples of new 
Tennessee fruit being bid for at 1c. per Ib. Com- 
mon dried apples can scarcely be suid to have any 
market value atall. Evaporated apples are taking 
their place largely, and sell at 6@8c. 

Dressed Poultry.—Turkeys, per Ib., 13@lc. ; 
ducks, 12@l4c.; ehickens, LI@13c. 


days. 
London prime bankers, 4.78% @4.79 














SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 


253 FULTON 8T., Brooklyn, and Compare 
¥rices with the same class of work elsewhere. 


Messrs. TIFFANY & CO., 
invite public attention to the 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER, 
a remarkable invention of 
Mr. Benjamin 8S. Church, 
the well-known Engineer of 
the Croton Aqueduct. 

This instrument accurately 
measures the distance a 
person carrying it walks, 
showing the amount of daily 
exercise taken in and out of 
doors. 

its mechanism is a marvel 
of simplicity, and can be 
readily adjusted to any 
length of step. It is strong 
and durable, and the size 
of a small watch. Ladies, 
Professional and Business 
men, Students, Pedestri- 
ans, Sportsmen, Farmers, 
Surveyors and others, will 
find it very useful. A Table 
accompanies each Pedome- 
ter, giving the number of 
steps taken in a mile, sec- 
ond, minute, hour and day. 


PRICE $5. 

Sidney E. Morse & Co., 
TIFFANY & CO., 

Union Square, New York, 
SOLE ACENTS. 


Makers. 





BOYNTON’S ‘FURNACES. 


Gast or Wrought Iron, 
Suitable for Coal or Wood. 
BRICK SET AND PORTABLE. 


Are Powertul Heaserss Remarkably dur- 


able; economical in fuel; g've universal 
satiofections have no bolted jeints; are free 
Tm gaser, 

Thousands have had constant and severe use 
for over 18 years, and in goed condition to- 
oy, witnbout Eeoaiye or expen 

he most durable Furnace, the cheapest to 

buy. Fitted with clinker-cleaning anii friction 
he tes; ash sifting grates and ash-pans; 

ined feed doors, draftereguilater, etc. Have 
many attractive and practical improvements 
never ver ‘Tre ans fi 

Also, RANGES for family or hotel use; 
Fireplace Heaters, etc. 

Senda for Circulars, ‘bedoee purchasing others. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manuf’rs, 


234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices. 


New Catalogues free 
ry by PK, KEDUCED. 
EDUCE 
CASSELL, Parrae. & GA ¥ 
696 Broadway, New York. 


E * Crown Editions.”’ $1.0 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cioth, extra 
gilt. Home’s ENGLAND. yet. Cloth, extra gilt. 
GIBBON’s Roms. 6 vols. Cloth, extra mult. 
CLAXTON, REMBEN & HAFFHLFING BR. Phila. 











NATURE, 4 Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, nee recently been much in- 
creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
— to all interested in Science. $7 per —. 

0 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan &. Co., 32 
Bond 8t.. New York. 


Rev, HENRY WARD BEECHER 


WILL DELIVER HI8 


NEW LECTURE, 


ENTITLED 
“The Reign of the Common People,” 


AT ASSOCIATION HALL, 
23rd St. = ith Ave., 


Monday Bventng, Oct. 21, 1878, 
AT EIGHT O’CLOCK. 
Admission - - - = 50 Cents. 
Tickets with Reserved Seats can be secured with- 


out extra charge, if bought in advance, 
Tickets for sale at Dodd, Mead & Oo., 751 Boent- 








way, and Ewd.Schuberth & Co., 3 Union Square 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








George H. 
Titus, 


607, 609 & 611 
Fulton Street, 


CARPETS. 


All the latest Fall Styles, embracing Axminsters, 


Moquettes, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 


Brussels, and Ingrains at prices that make it an object for all who desire to purchase Carpets to call at 
607, 609, and 611 FULTON ST., opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 








AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1 -35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Svc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, La es. 2g 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESS 
WINDOW #HADks, » White, Colored — Gilt. 


STEWART & co., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


ESTARLICRED 1868 -HENRY MOLLEN- 
EkR’S COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 56 Court st., 
over Smith & Bunce's Music Kooms. Instruction 
given in all branches of music; a thorough foun- 
dation laid ae beginners: style and finish given to 
advanced iis, Call for circulars. HENRY 
MOLLEN A ER, Director. SKNST GRABS, 
Secretary. Mr. H. Mollenhauer is happy to an- 
nouoce that he has engaged the celebrated violin 
iene iid singing master, BERNARD MOL- 





ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality of 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries at 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton St., near Ooncenle Brooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A Full Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods, 
IRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Shirts re- Deoumane, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


Mme. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES ooomae on hand at see, 
sonable prices. Untrimmed Goods in all grad 
and qualities. Also, Fine Line of MOU KNING 
GOODS. 428 Fulton Street, Brookly: ne 


INN BROS., Carriage & Makers. FACTORY 

47. 49. land 53 BERGE ; REPOSITORY, 238 
and 20 FLATBUSH AV., A. Tth Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ ———, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and d-hanrnd. 
We aiso apply the rubber-cushioned ‘Sxies Se both 
new and already in use 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ne China and Glas« Goods, M 

edgwood and Fnyence Ware, A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Neo. 146 State t.. Chicago. 


























EDUCATIONAL. 


pas (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Lilustrated Circular for 1878-79. 


ROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Miss 
MONTFORT'S Schoo! for Young Ladies. For 
circulars address MIss MONTFORT. 


"TS MISSES GRAHAM, successors to the 

MISSt8 GREEN, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Children, at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from by me et &quare, on Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of September. 


























AHEAD ALL THE TIME 
The very best fresh goods 


est plan 
ed Club Agents and large 


direct from the importers at 
half the usua! cost. 
buyers. Ail express eee 
paid. Quality guarapteed. New terms free 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. 1st 1878, 
Cash Capital 
Re-Insurance Fu 
Outstanding Liabill 
Net Surplus, 


Total Assets,........-.sseeeee e-eee $1,621,698.4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE, and most — meas- 
ure. OD. WILTBEBGER, Proprie 
233 North Second Btreet. Philadelphia, 


50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
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Chree Sides to It. 


By KATE Foote. 








ALL SIDES—AS SEEN BY AN IMPARTIAL SPECTATOR. 

N the occasion of the tea-party at the Japanese 
( Commission House in the Exhibition Grounds, as 
General Maranuka noted in that diary whose pages will 
vot probably be all handed to his Majesty of Japan for 
perusal, his secretary, D. ctor Duncan, had yielded to 
the magic of Lilly’s sway, abandoned his post of inter- 
preter, and left tbe General to his fate. A little skirmish 
springing up between them brought Lilly out in a new 
light. As they were walking through the grounds on 
the way to the Commission House, a policeman passed 
near them leading a female pickpocket. The Doctor 
looked after them with a little shiver. 

‘* A woman ergsged in such an occupation!” said he. 

‘* You speak as if the eighth commandment was writ- 
ten for the femule sex alone,” said Lilly. 

‘* No; but it is somehow a great deal worse to see a 
woman transgress than a man.” 

‘*Not a bit. That is a one-sided way of looking at 
things which makes you seem like a sentimentalist, 
Doctor. I never fou: d anywhere in the Bible that the 
great moral commands were intended to be any more 
binding on women than on men—they seemed meant 
equally for both.” 

‘*Perhaps so—yes, but women are so much less ex- 
posed to temptation than men that there is less excuse 
for them.” 

‘All women are not. A certain class is shielded 
from knowledge or sight of evil, but in the low streets 
of our cities there is no protection. Where a woman has 
lived with wickedoess all around her, her sin is not any 
worse than a man’s.” 

The Doctor looked at her with some amazement. 
‘* How do you know this? How have you come to think 
this?” 

‘‘Oh I am not such an empty-head and rattle-brain as 
you may thik. I have been one of the shielded class, 
but I have had some especial experiences with a girl in 
whom I am interested, and so I think those thoughts. 
In f. lowing up this girl, who would run away from us 
sometimes, I have been into some of the worst quarters 
of New York. When I saw what she had been used to 
from her childhood I wondered that there was any 
good ieft in her at all.” 

Lilly here gave a little account of Rboda and some of 
her escapades, to which the Doctor listened with the 
greatest attention. His thoughts at once reverted to the 
girl who bad appeared to him twice, and who seemed to 
hover round Lilly, but never was seen by her. It was 
on the tip of his tongue to tell Lilly bis two encounters 
whbeao he was prevented by seeing the General acd Mrs. 
Sprague, who were in advauce of them, stopped by a 
too-devoted guard. The Doctor had to hurry forward 
and explain that the Japanese Commissioner must really 
be allowed to go into his own house, and this made him 
forget his intention at the time. Afterward he had no 
opportunity to enter upon the subject. 

As they crossed the threshold under the frowning 
drazons that clustered on the gable, Lilly cried out, 
‘* Where is America? Japan opens here.” 

The wide hall was partitioned off with screens and 
through a sliding door at the right, whose panels were 
painted with b ughs of the plum tree in bloom, they 
were taken into the parlor. Here everything was more 
intensely Japanese than ever—tbere were screens aod 
cabinets—tbe sliding windows in bamboo frames were 
filled with oiled paper, and reed curtains huog on the 
outside. Chairs and a table were the only concessions 
to European notions. General Maranuka seated them, 
remarking through Mr. Hajime that he really could 
not invite them to sit on the floor in Japanese style, but 
that everything else should be as stricily national as if 
he were entertaining a party of Daimivs. No servants 
appeared, but the Geueral himself, after some low 
talking bebind one of the screens, presently emerged, 
carrying a large tray which he placed on the table. 
Lilly with difficulty repressed a truly feminine squeal of 
delight as she saw the litle teacups with »ut saucers, a 
teapot of about four-tbimble size, all of Kaga ware, and 
the little long-legged trays filled with cakes of brilliant 
colors on which chop-sticks were laid. The General 
made the tea with great ceremony and great anxiety 
lest the water should be too bot, and took the first cup 
bimself, to the surprise of his American guests. Doctor 
Duncan explained that the second cup was considered 
the best. This was banded to Mrs. Sprague and the next 
to Lilly. Then, looking very mischievous, the General 
handed Lilly a pair of chop-sticks, requesting her by a sign 
to help herself to the cakes. She tvok the sticks calmly, 


. but lost her serenity a little as she helpplessly dropped 


the cakes in all directions, ‘The General beamed with 
delight and, saying something in Japanese, deftly helped 
her, using only ose hand. Lilly called on the Doctor 
fora translation and he was obliged to give it. ‘ The 
naiden’s fingers are pink and slender but they have not 





the custom of the Japanese.” Lilly smiled over the 
pretty speech and gave the Geheral a bright look—the 
Dector took a swallow of tea much too bot for him, and 
then adroitly managed to attract Lilly’s attention back 
to himself, leaving the General to Mrs. Sprague with 
Mr. Hajime to interpret. 

By the end of May, Lilly wrote to Lucy:— 

My Dear: Hasten to come on the moment mamma 
is well enough to endure the journey. The Centenniai 
is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. Aunty and I 
never tire of going toit, We arrange the housekeeping 
te the great end of having a number of hours every day 
to devote to the Exhibition, and are unhappy until the 
moment when the horses come round and we roll 
‘ff to the delightful gates over which we see the long 
line of the Main Building with its flags and towers. 
Once inside I abandon myself to dreams of bliss—I am 
in another land and I addle my head completely every 
day wigh the sights and sounds. I do not hesitate to 
say what I feel. Aunt Marian evidently thinks that a 
woman of forty, a widow with two children, ought to 
be more reticent. She mildly says it reminds her of a 
festa in Rome or Paris, and that she seems to be under 
a foreign sky—and—she never, never lets anything keep 
her at home. Is not that proof enough? The gentle 
forty-year-old way of putting things does not deceive 
me in the least. But you should see the way our hand- 
some aunt attracts the foreign commissioners and 
judges at the 1ecc ptions, of which there have been several 
already. She speaks French so well, and has such fine 
color and beautiful bair, they gather about her like 
bees. I laugh at her and tell ber she makes a splendid 
chaperone, only I am afraid she will get all the attention. 
She throws it back by saying that it is the only way the 
gentlemen can see her niece, and that foreigners always 
devote themselves to married ladies. This reminds me 
of aunt’s last conquest, one of the Japanese commis- 
sioners, General Maranuka, whom we have seen now 
two or ‘hree times. When I say ‘‘bim” I ought to write 
‘“*tbhem,” for he does not speak E»glish and al ways has ap 
interpreter with him; and for my part I do not know to 
which I am talking half the time. I am always greatly 
impressed when I first see them by the dignity of the 
General, but when I am talking to him (or them) I find 
myself smiling away at the Secretary as if he were the 
chief object of my regard. I really wish sometimes I 
could turn an eye each way so as to keep them both in 
range and not forget one as I look at the otber. The 
General bas a perfectly Japanese face. clear dark skin. 
the blackest of eyes and hair, the eyes a little narrow 
but not set diagonally like the Chinese, and he is rather 
short but with a good figure. His array is gorgeous and 
he looks the soldier every inch, but he ought to be in 
bis national dress. Pray what business has a native of 
Japan to bein any other than the full-flowing silken 
robes such a8 we bave always seen in pictures? What 
does he mean by coming among us with French boots, 
a double breasted coat and a cocked hat—with loads of 
buttons and embroidery of gold, to be sure, but what 
are those? I shall not be easy till I have seen bim in his 
own dress, which Iam sure would become him vastly. 

Papa, you know, has given one reception. You were 
not invited? Neither was I. It was one of those horrid 
gentlemen’s parties found only in Philadelphia, where 
the ladies of the family retire to regions unknown, and 
do not allow so much as the gleam of a slipper-buckle 
to be seen. Aunty and I both fell upon papa for duing 
it; aunty said that it was a relic of barbarism, and cal- 
culated to make foreigners think that the women of 
Philadelphia were below the average, and not the equal 
associates of the men as in other places, Papa was 
quite crushed by our united onslaught, and feebly said, 
‘Really, my dears, I cannot help it, as I see. It is a 
custom here, and bappens to be a very convenient one 
just now. I shall have to invite nine hundred men; and 
if I likewise ask nine hundred women my house would 
not hold my guests, and I should also have to invite 
somebody else to pay my bills.” That brought us to 
the ground—we could not pay the bills. So I thought 
sadly of my pretty party dress rusting in the closet and 
said nothing. But—but—Aunt Marian arranged that 
we should stay in her little parlor on the second story, 
and the gentlemen we like should be brought up to see 
us, among them General Maranuka and bis secretary. 
Was not that brilliant? 

I knew when they came, for I beard the General’s 
sword clink against the banisters, and I was afraid he 
might get tripped with it until I reflected that in Japan 
they wear two swords, and probably he missed the 
other one. 

He beamed on Aunt Marian, and the secretary had to 
hurry up and translate his gallant speech; then he came 
over to me, and we had quite a conversation through 
the savage medium of his secretary, Doctor Duncan. I 
say savage advisedly, because he is always rather sharp 
witb me, and I have to buzz and bristle, and get out all 
my little powers of sarcasm to hold up against him, 
especially when I am talking with him alone. The 
General told me about Japanese manners and customs; 
I made the astounding discovery that the Lord really 





had" made of one blood all‘ the people’of" the ‘earth. 
With amazement I found that buman nature was the 
same in Tokio that it was in Philadelphia. I learned 
tbat the Japanese mamma is as fond of her baby as 
Aunt Marian is of hers, and that the Japanese boy is as 
full of mischief as the young American. 

“No doubt,” said I laughing, ‘‘that he bas to be 
whipped and kissed into the ways of rectitude as much 
there as here.” 

The interpreter now looked puzzled as well as cross, 
and said to me, *‘ There is no word for kiss in Japan.” 

T stared, as well I might, and he said, ‘ Kissing is un- 
known there—it is a European art,” as if indeed it were 
an art. I suppose my astonishment was visible in my 
face, for General Maranuka now demanded an explana- 
tion, and Dr. Duncan had to illustrate by holding up 
his own hand and kissing it to show what I meant, as 
there was no word for it. Then what did the serene 
General do? Without an idea of anything unusual in 
his action, and with an innocence of manner which was 
ebsolute simplicity, he lifted my hand lying near him, 
and murmuring something that I am sure would have 
been, ‘‘Is this what you mean?” actually laid his lips 
against it, and gave quite a little kiss, considering it was 
his first attempt. 

I wanted to scream with Jaughter at the idea of a 
foreign General taking bis first lesson in kissing from 
me—I wanted to be silent because I was touched with 
the serene unconsciousness and genuineness of the act, 
ard I was cvsperately afraid that Aunt Marian would 
see enough of it to think something strange was going 
on. I kept still, but I felt myself turn pink to the tips 
of my fingers and the lobes of my ears. Dr Duncan 
became a bear on the spot, and I am certain would have 
said something rude to his superior at once, but I found 
my tongue in time to stop him. 

““You shall not reproach him,” said I, ‘‘he did it 
beautifully; only as he must bave seen my surprise tell 
him tbat it is a little unusual to accord it to any but an 
intimate friend.” 

Doctor Duncan looked so black I did not feel as if he 
could be trusted with an explanation, but as General 
Maranuka did not appear disturbed and only bowed to 
me with a sort of apologetic look, I concluded the inter- 
preter did his duty. 

This secretary, Dr. Duncan—I believe he is a surgeon 
in the navy on a leave of absence, and temp rarily serv- 
ing on General Maranuka’s staff—is quite a character. 
There is not that mysterious foreignness which delights 
me so in the Japanese and the Italians, but he piques 
me beyond all account. I have begun to feel that the 
evening on which I do not cross swords with him is 
‘* flat, stale, and unprofitable.” He has a fine but not 
strictly handsome face, with black hair and blue eyes, 
Aunt Marian says that his eyes speak all languages, while 
his tongue is familiar with six. I was mindd to ask 
my aunty what his eyes hed been saying to her, but re- 
frained. He bas been everywhere, and is a complete 
man of the world, evidently, only he has not lost all his 
freshness as such men are apt todo. Generally they 
make me feel as if they were very dusty and way-worn, 
and did not have a good time. Now I am coming to 
the gist of my letter, after this long preamble. He said 
the other day that he never forgot a face, or mistook one 
person for another, and was never puzzled even between 
twins. 

Said he, ‘‘ I have close powers of observation which 
my profession has cultivated, and I am prepared to say, 
Miss Wilmarth,” here he gave me the full benefit of his 
language-ful eyes, ‘‘that if you had a double I should 
know you from ber.” 

I bubbled with mischief at his words, and I know he 
read a challenge in my eyes, though I did not put it into 
words, because I do not wish him to be too much on his 
guard. I only said, ‘‘I should like to see you put to the 
test.” 

Then and there I planned a little game with you, 
which we will begin as soon as you get here. I am 
dying to begin it. I should like to lead him a life for 
the next two months, to reward him for some things he 
has said which have provoked me very much. 

What business had he to remark to me as he did once, 
‘The lives of rich girls must be very dull—they have no 
outlet for their ambitions and aspirations except to shine 
in society. They have not to work for a profession as 
aman has, nor have they the spur of poverty to bring 
out their characters like the daughters of poor men; it 
follows of necessity that rich girls must be mere 
dolls.” 

What do you think of that? I thought a great deal of 
it, and did not spare bim a fine burst of indignation. I 
treated him at once to a faint description of the duties 
two rich girls had to perform. ‘* We have an invalid 
mother,” said I, ‘‘ who is a constant anxiety, and a 
father so absorbed in business that he would not eat his 
breakfast once a week if not compelled to do so by one 
of his daughters, und we always have to ask if he bas 
brusbed bis bair before be goes out in the street; and as 
to his hat, never did he put it twice in the same place, and 
never did he find it without help when he went out, Oue 
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of us is housekeeper, and ihe other nurse,” said I, ‘‘and 
both of us take care of our father.” 

Ob! I handled him without gloves; and he—he looked 
at me with a face so full of intro-spection, as if he were 
reading my inmost thoughts, and kindled up such fires 
in his eyes that I was ready to fly at him. Do come as 
scon as you possibly can. I pine for action. 





Lucy came; and the moment their mother could be 
jeft to rest after the fatigue of the j urney the girls 
bent together’their blonde beads, so wonderfully alike, 
and planned—plotted—for the Doctor’s c fusion. 

“Tf you act your part well,” said Lilly, ‘‘ we must 
succeed in puzzling him completely. Think how papa 
aud mamma caanot tell us apart unless we wear diff-rent 
colors; and 1f they cannot, how will he? The difficult 
thing will be for you to appear to know bim as well as I 
wien you are acting for me; and one great thing we 
must remember: to tell each other the conversatious we 
bave with him so as to understand any allusion he may 
make to things which have bappened.”’ 

‘* Your plan, then,” said Lucy, ‘‘ is to let us both meet 
him, and tor that first time each will wear her own 
distinguishing color. Then we will slip out one at 
a time on some pretense and I will go back with your 
dress on; and always after that we will be dressed ¢x- 
actly alike, if he sees us together, even to the rumber 
of rings on our fingers and the puffs in our hair.” 

‘“Yes; it is easy, you know, for only one of us to 
appear, because we always have the excuse that the 
other is with mamma. If we go together anywhere we 
must contrive to have our dresses alike. At other 
times we will judic:ously wear each other’scolors. Part 
of the joke will be that we shall mystify everybody 
else, in and out of the house.” 

(lo be continued.) 


Inquiring Friends. 


—Are Swedenborgians regarded by other denominations 
Evangelical? The reason we ask is, the Presbyterians in dis- 
pensing the Sacrament invited all Evangelicals to unite with 
them: supposing that we were of the invited number, indi- 
cated our desire to do so, but they forbade us on the ground 
that we were not Evangelical. We think, by the best author- 
icy in their own church, they erred in judgment. By giving 
the desired information you will greatly oblige the readers 
of the Christian Union in this locality. Especially, how do 
the Presbyterians regard us? forthey may not admit any evi- 
denee but what comes from their own denomination 


We regard anyone as ‘* Evangelical” who accepts the 
B-ble as an authoritative rule of faith and practice avd 
Jesus Curtst as an all-cufficiont and divine Saviour, 
But the question asked here is what the Presbyterians 
think; and this we bave asked a Presbyterian, and re- 
cently Moderator of the General Assembly, to answer; 
which he does as follows: 

‘* Presbyterians wculd never undertake to exclude 
anyone from the Commurion service who behaved 
orderly. They would in all cases leave the matter to 
each communicant’s conscience. But they would not 
officiaily invite or sanction participation on the part of 
a Swedenborgian, believing that he is not resting on 
the foundation, Christ: which belief they hold from 
the testimony of the unscriptural works of Swedcn- 
borg. Howarp CRrossy.” 





—Have you any knowledge whether the “ Blanchard Blood 
and Nerve Food,” advertised in the Christian Union, is all or 
anywhere near what it purports to be, or only another of the 
thousand and one humbugs to delude suffering humanity ? 

Before inserting this advertisement the Christian 
Union made some inquiries respecting the Blood ard 
Nerve Food. Happily we bave had no occasion to test 
its value in our own household, but some friends who 
have tricd it speak highly of it; itis recommended by 
some good medical authorities; and without assuming 
to pronounce judgment upon its value, which requires 
either personal trial or medical skiil, we are very well 
satisfi d that it is no humbug. We advise you tu sed 
for circulars and for one b ttle, and take your fan ily 
physician’s advice respecting its use in your own case. 
What is one man’s medicine is another man’s poison. 

—In one of the numbers of the Christian Union I read: “If 
we are to follow the letter, then feet washing ought to be re- 
vived; for the command to practice it is quite as explicit and 
emphatic as the command to be baptized.” If so, why is the 
latter universally retained, while the former isnot? And why 
not give up the latter as well as the former? 

Because the Christian Church generally recognizes 
the truth that the spirit of Christianity is its esseutial, 
avd the form is not; the spirit abides forever as a per- 
petual obligation, the form changes with changing cir- 
cumstances. Feet washing would no longer be an 
expression of humility; in the Roman Catholic Church 
where it is formally practiced it is, in fact, not an expres- 
sion of humility. It is therefore abandoned, without 
any distinct authority, just as circumcision was aban- 
doned by the apostolic church without any direct com- 
mand from either Christ or the Spirit of God, that is, 
without direct command through angel or vision. On 
the other hand, eating and drinking together do still rep- 

resent, though less than they did in the East, communion 





with one another and with Christ, and therefore this 
form is maintained by the church, though in different 
forms by different branches, and by no branch of the 
church in the form and manner in which it was origi- 
nally observed. The Church of Christ has liberty to use 
any instruments which practically cultivate the Christian 
spirit, and to disuse any which, owing to change of cir- 
cumstances, no longer do practically have that effect. 
This is the liberty of a church which is ever guided by 
its Lord, to which the promise has been made, ‘* L», I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

—l. A skeptical friend of mine quotes the first part of 
Exodus vii., 3, as an act of great injustice on the part of God. 
Please explain the passage. 

2. What are the emphatic words in John xi., 25? 

(1) The passage is, ‘‘ I will harden Pharaoh's heart.” 
If your skepticai friend will read the history of Pharaoh 
through he will see that Pharaoh never, from first to 
last, manifests a spark of generous feeling or personal 
honor, never a compunction of conscience. He is sim 
ply frightened. And God declares that he will not 
suffer Pharaoh to let Israel go from this motive of mere 
fear; he shall either yield from an awxukened sense of 
honor and truth and righteousness, or he shall not yield 
at all, but shall persist to the end and be destroyed 
God is never represenied as hardeuing the heart against 
moral or spiritual impulses. To strengthen it agains’ 
ignoble fears, that conscience may be awakened if pos- 
sible in the resisting king, but if not, then, through his 
c ndigo destruction, in others, is a very differe t thi g 

2) We cannot quite make out your secozd reference, 
but believe that it is Jobn xi., 25, Jesus’s declaration to 
Martha, ‘‘ I am the resurrection and the life; be that be- 
lieveth in me though he were dead yet sball he live;” 
which must be read with verse 26, ‘‘ and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” The Pharisees 
believed in a Hades, a shadowy abode where the dead 
awaited in gloom through a long and dreary night a 
future resurrection. This notion is more or less com- 
mon at the present day, in sentiment and feeling if not 
in actual pbilosophy. Against it Christ sets the doc- 
trine that to the believer tbere is no death; that he en- 
ters into life eternal here and now; that he never can 
die; that he goes immediately to be with his Lord; tha 
even if he could die the imperishable life would sprivg 
immediately up in him again; that what seems to us 
death is only a quick transition. See Luke xxiii., 43; 
John xiv. 1-3, 19; Phil. i., 23; 1 Tim. iv., 8. 

=vur district school gives only half hour “nooning.” I 
think that is an unwholesomely short time. Will you please 
give your views of the subject? If my view is correct much 
wrong is being done to many children in many districts. I do 
not want to oppose the practice and collide with our school- 
master unless | bave better authority than my own opinion. 

It is quite too short if the children are expected to eat 
their dianer in that time. No man will give his horse 
less than from an hour to an hour and a balf for his wats 
at noon. No student ought to go to bis work within 
less than two hours after sitting down to a hearty din- 
ner—three hours are better. The nervcus energy is 
needed at the stomach for digestion; if it is drawn « ff to 
the brain by study the food is ill digested, the blood is 
ill fed, and the whole system suffers. If only half an 
hour 1s allowed at noon the children should eat a very 
light luncheon and postpone the hearty meal till after 
school hours. 

—As we are reconsidering many things related to creeds 
and faiths, is not the “ zero’ of the human race of much im- 
portance? The New Testament writers certainly affirm 
that the race started under favorable circumstances, and hold 
them morally responsible. Let the garden scene be par. 
abolic, still is it not more in accord with our conception of 
fatherly care, under human or hereditary dependence, than 
anything that can be deduced from the rocks or skeletons of 
beings that may have, sunk low down below the zero as it 
was, or as we now see its deterioration ? 

Phi'os phically the zero of the human race is of 
much importance: religiously it is not, The two es- 
sential truths of the Christian religion are the facts of 
sin and redemption. Any philosophy which denies 
that men are sinful, guilty before God, condemmed in 
the court of their own conscience, and regards them as 
merely unripe, immature, undeveloped, is unchristian. 
But it denies or ignores the testimony of personal con 
sciousness as well as that of the Bible. And any 
philosuphy which denies that man needs divine forgive- 
ness and a new spiritual impulse, and regards him as 
needivg only further development, ripening, growth, is 
unchristian. But it denies the experience of the ages as 
well as the testimony of the Bible. That man is now 
sinful, as well as immature, and needs to be redeemed 
as well as developed, are the great facts. How he came 
to be so is an interesting historic question, but the re- 
ligious life of the soul does not depexd upon its sojution. 

—Will you please give the pronunciation of the following 
names in the column of Inquiring Friends, and oblige a sub- 
scriber :—“ Schlieman,” “Chautauqua,” “Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen"’? 

“Shitman.” ‘‘Shatawkwa”—a in first syllable as in 
what, ‘The latter name it 1s difficult to give in English 
equivalents. It is tolerably well represented by ‘ Yal- 
mar Yorth Boy-&-seu.” 





Correspondence. 


THE CAN’T GEI AWAY CLUB. 
MoBILE, Ala., Oct. 8, 1878. 
Editor Christian Union : 

DEAR Sir: A few words of kindly commendation re- 
cently published in your columns regarding this club has 
produced suc marked and readily traceable results in the 
direction of contributions to us that justice to ourselves 
and the promptings of our hearts demand that we should, 
in the name of the ultimate recipients of these contribu- 
tions, tender our earnest heartfelt thanks for the very 
material assistance thus rendered. 

I send ,herewith a little slip giving an account of the 
organization of this club. A present we have a little over 
thirty members, merchants, mechanics and professional 
men, who have banded together to do what they can to 
alleviate the distresses of the destitute sick of epidemic 
fevers; we are forbidden to receive any pay or emolument 
for any services rendered in this direction; when an epi- 
demic prevails in our city all of us are employed in nurs- 
ing and superintending the nursing of the sick in the 
section of the city to which we are assigned. Thus far we 
have, in the merciful providence of God, been spared the 
horror of an epidemic, and have been permitted to devote 
all of means and energies to the mitigation of the horrors 
of the disease at other points, sending to any point from 
which a cry for help has come, physicians, nurses, medi- 
cines, stimulants, clothing, and such articles as were 
needed, our proximity to these points rendering it possible 
for us, promptly ant intelligently, to supply their needs. 

Again thanking you for your most efficient and kindly 
aid, I am respectfully, 

R. F. MANLY, Sect’y. 


A PUBLIC DISCOURTESY. 
Editor Christian Union: 

HeEREis an addition to your collection of ‘‘ Public Dis- 
courtesies.” The easternbound train on the Auburn road 
was drawing out of Canandaigua the other evening when 
a tall, white-whiskered gentleman (person would be a bet- 
ter word, but he was a gentleman in appearance) entered 
a car and stopped before a seat wherein was a young 
gentleman and a valise. ‘Is this yours, sir?’ demanded 
the elder one in a sharp voice. ‘‘ No, sir,” was the reply. 
‘Then you have my seat, sir.” The young man thought 
not. He had occupied the seat since the train left Roch- 
ester. Just behind him were sitting two ladies—one of 
them quite elderly. To them the new-comer now spoke 
in the same imperative voice. “Did you move this 
valise?’”’ The ladies said they did. ‘‘ Then I must insist 
on having my seat.”’ And as the astonished ladies hesi- 
tated, not knowing what to do, he continued: ‘I don’t 
care whether it’s man or woman. I’m a passenger and 
Lave a right to my seat. If it’s worth having it’s worth 
asking for.” 

The ladies filed out, the ‘‘ passenger" took the seat, and 
the young man politely offered his to the ladies, saying, 
‘“‘] will sit with this gentleman.” Which he did; and the 
absurdity of the proceeding became apparent, for the man 
of rights had gained nothing more than what he might 
have had by picking up his valise and situing down with 
the young man. No more was said except that one of the 
ladies thanked their disturber for his pojiteness, but, ‘Oh, 
why didn’t I jump up and defend those ladies in their 
rights ?’’ was the inward regret of one 

SPECTATOR. 


A VOICE FOR THE INSANE. 
Aug. 27th. 

Sir: Is there anyone among your contributors that 
would be willing to write a series of articles that could be 
published either in the leading journals or in pamphlet 
form upon the necessity of reform in the way people are 
sent to Insane Asylums; also that they should be allowed 
to conduct their own correspondence without interference, 
and thav a P. O. box under the same supervisions as are 
usual should be within reach of the patients, protected in 
such a manner that no officer of the Institution could in- 
terfere? Ifa patient is able to write a letter there can be 
only one reason why it should not be sent to its destination, 
and that is the fear that the abuse that is practiced in all 
asylums should be made public. I can furnish dates, 
facts and all that is necessary to fill a volume, have the 
plan of the work all in my brain, but I cannot write. My 
own history and the manner I was sent, all I suffered and 
the efforts I have made to earn a living—partly on account 
of ill health caused, or rather aggravated, by ill usage in the 
asylum, and the fear that the public have of those that;have 
been to asylums—all together has convinced me, as well 
as others, that it is a duty that I owe to the insane to make 
an effort to open the eyes of the people on this all impor- 
tant subject. 

But, as I have already said, I cannot write the facts in 
such a way that you would clearly understand the thing 
as it really is. I am very deficient in communicating my 
thoughts on paper, but I can talk. Would not have any 
fears were I called upon to state publicly my views on this 
subject, but at the same time I have no ambition to be- 
come a public speaker. Could if I should try. I think 
more good could be done and more persons reached 
through the instrumentality of the press than in another 
way. Take ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” And my plan would 
be like it, only insane put in the place of slavery. And I 
would not only show that I was never insane, and that 
prostitutes, drunkards, etc., that were never insane, are 
admitted if their friends are able to pay anywhere up to 
$15 per week, - 
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Che Household. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 


Question.—Can you give us the true version of the old Gre- 
cian legend of the discovery of the first grape vine? A 
company of friends are not able to agree about the way it 
was brought into use as told among the ancients. 

Answer.—We cannot promise to give you the ear- 
liest story connected with the discovery of the grape, 
but will tell the tale as it has been often told to us and 
as we have seen it in books. Bacchus, it is said, while 
on his way to a distant city, being faint and weary, 
sat down by the wayside to rest. While reclining on 
the grass, disheartened by the fatigue of his long 
journey, he saw just by his feet a little plant or vine 
pushing its way up above the ground. Its fresh, 
bright leaves refreshed and comforted him, and he 
dug it up carefuJly; he took it with him, intending to 
plant it and watch over it when his journey was 
ended as a memento of the comfort derived from a 
simple vine on a lonely journey. But as he advanced 
and the sun beat down on him he feared his vine 
would be scorched and die; so, finding by the road- 
side the skeleton of a bird, he put the vine inside of it 
to protect it from the fierce heat of thesun. But the 
little vine sprouted and shot upward rapidly, pushing 
its way through theskeleton on each side. Alarmed for 
the safety of his protégé, Bacchus sought again for 
something to shield and protect it, and found a bone 
of a lion, which, being thicker than the bird’s skele- 
ton, promised a surer protection. The vine, however, 
was not to be restrained, but continued to grow mar- 
velously, and soon reached up out of the lion’s bone. 
Here was a dilemma, which compelled him to find a 
safer cage for his aspiring friend. After a careful search 
he found an ass’s bone even larger than the lion’s. 
And although the viue would continue to grow he at 
last brought it safely to his journey’s end; but when 
preparing to plantit he found that each tiny rootlet had 
entwined itself around the bird’s skeleton, the lion’s 
bone and the ass’s bone, so that they could not be dis- 
entangled without destroying the vine. He therefore 
planted them all together, and it flourished miracu- 
lously and bore most delicious grapes, from which 
Bacchus made wine and gave to his friends to drink. 
And now was revealed the most marvelous quality of 
the grape. When men drank but little of the juice 
they became gentle and loving, and sang like birds. 
If they indulged more freely they became violent, 
strong and despotic, like the lion. But when they 
partook of this wine without any restraint they be- 
came stupid, silly, and behaved like asses. 

Question.—I have been told that instead of throwing away 
the faded roses of a bouquet they can be used to make rose 
perfume. Can you tell us how to do it? 

Answer.—If the leaves are put into a dish and a little 
alcohol sprinkled over them, the room where they 
stand will be filled with the odor of roses. In England 
itis a common practice, we understand; very large 
vases are kept about rooms, into which all faded rose 
leaves are thrown and sprinkled with alcohol, and thus 
avery pleasant atmosphere is secured about the house. 
But we do not know any other way of preparing rose 
perfume except by the regular process of distilling. 

Rose flavor can be given to cake, if anyone fancies 
it, by putting the butter to be used in the cake ina 
saucer or plate, and setting it for some hours inside a 
vase filled with rose leaves that are sprinkled with 
alcohol. 








Question.—Can I clean old cotton comfortables in any way 
without the cotton batting becoming hard and knotty? 

Answer.—Wait for indications of a hard rain and 
then pin them strongly on the clothes line. Have 
the clothes lines fastened at such distance that you 
can stretch the comfortables on like a roof from one 
line to the other—not throwing them over the line, as 
in common washing. Pin the corners of each com- 
fortable to the lines, then pin, very close togetber, 
all along the sides, to keep them firm so that they will 
lie flat over the lines. Keep them out in a good rain, 
and leave them on the lines till the sun re-appears 
and thoroughly dries them. Don’t handle or move 
them till perfectly dry and they will be found light 
and fluffy like new cotton. Of course the outside of 
the comfortable should be of something that will not 
fade by this process. Plain, fast colors, not dark, are, 
we think, much the best; and better still for health 
and comfort to use no cotton comfortables at all, but 
either use wool wadding or woolen blankets. We do 
not think cotton wadded comforts either pleasant or 
healthful. 


Question.—If the brine in which pork or beef is packed is 
thoroughly scalded and skimmed will it not last years and be 
just as good asif fresnly made? Of course adding some fresh 
salt each time to repair the waste of skimming. 

Answer.—We do not think so; but it isan old and 
very common method. It does not appear to us 
reasonable that brine that other meat has lain in for 
months can be so nice to put a fresh supply of meat 
into as a good fresh brine would be. It is really 
no waste to pour it into the compost heap and leave 
it to mix and assimilate with other fertilizing proper- 
ties that compose a good compost heap. But the most 
powerful reason for discarding brine at the end of 
the year, or when the barrel is empty, is on the score 





of health; for brine that has been used several times 
will, under certain conditions, not easily ascertained 
until the mischief is done, become an active poison 
and be quite dangerous, 


Question.—How can I clean white worsted articles, either 
hoods or nubias? Also please inform me if Ican have white 
furs cleaned without going to the expense of sending them 
to the furrier’s. 

Answer.—Lay your white worsteds into a pan, one 
at a time, cover them with wheat flour, then rub 
them thoroughly init. After this has been well done 
take them from the flour and shake them, or if a 
clear, windy day, hang them on the clothes line, 
where they will be whipped by the wind, and they 
will be well cleaned, and have all the light, downy 
appearance of new worsted. Some reccommend 
rubbing them in Indian meal, but we do not think 
they look quite as clean and white. 

But we have been told if white furs are laid ina 
large pan or basin half filled with Indian meal, and 
well rubbed with the meal, they will look as nice as 
new. Use no water either on the worsted articles or 
the furs; nothing but the dry flour for worsted, and 
Indian meal for white furs. 

We have never tried this, but have heard it from 
people whose judgment we respected and thought 
trustworthy. 


Question.—Can you tell of any wash or lotion, that is safe, 
which will remove the very unpleasant effects of perspiration? 
With some people there seems to ve no great inconvenience 
from it; but with many the odor which rises from it is par- 
ticularly offensive. 

Answer.—Never venture on the use of lotions or 
washes, or trust to perfumery to remove it. The 
remedy is simple and perfectly safe. 

Put about one tablespoonful of spirits of ammonia 
in a basin of clear water, and wash face, hands, arms, 
and under the arms particularly, and lastly the feet, 
and the skin will be fresh and sweet as one could de- 
sire. Any physician will assure you that no harm can 
follow. Be particular to give special attention to the 
washing under the arms and the feet, for here the 
odor from perspiration is most noticeable. 


Question.—Is there no way to prevent milk from souring 
during a thunderstorm? 

Answer.—We are assured that by bringing artificial 
heat into a milk room, on the approach of a thunder 
storm, the milk is thoroughly protected from any 
bad effect from the storm. 

The artificial heat expels the great accumulation of 
moisture, for damp, moist, heavy air falling upon 
milk will sour and spoil it. It is therefore important 
that in some way dry air should be secured in the 
dairy, and if a fire can be started whenever there are 
indications of a storm or great dampness iu the air 
the milk will not be injured. A small portable fur- 
nace with a charcoal fire set into the milk room is all 
that is necessary. 

Question.—Have you ever used the new ware called marble- 
ized iron, now seen frequently in furnishing stores? It looks 
remarkably pretty; and as lam just going to housekeeping 
1 was thinking of getting it if you can recommend it. 

Answer.—No. We have never used it and would not 
be willing to recommend it. We have seen it stated 
on the authority of a reliable chemist that on analyz- 
ing it he found that the coating of the inside, or the 
enamel, is composed of lead and arsenic in propor- 
tions that are very unsafe, because such articles as 
sauces, milk, tea, and often water, assimilate with 
these ingredients, or rather take up the poison, and 
therefore make the use of these articles unsafe. 

In some places this ware is called “granite iron 
ware.” The effect of the lead poison may not appear 
immediately, but in the end and at not any very dis- 
tant period will reveal itself in swelling of the joints 
and paralytic symptoms. 

There is another danger from the use of these articles. 
One of the principal ingredients in the enamel is glass, 
and after a little use some particles of the enamel 
are very apt to crack and scale off, and it is hardly 
necessary to state that if these minute bits of glass get 
into food cooked 1n these utensils, and are swallowed, 
they are liable to perforate the bowels and cause cer- 
tain death. 

Question.—Is there anything which can be done to an old 
kitchen wall—without replastering it entirely—by which I 
can prevent the old smoke-stained walls from discoloring my 
fresh whitewash ? 

Answer.—We have never found it necessary to try 
anything for that purpose, but saw an answer to a 
similar question which we are assured is reliable. 

Wash the walls with a common whitewash brush, 
dipped in a solution of ten cents’ worth of pulverized 
white vitriol dissolved in two quarts of cold water. 
It may take more than that to wash over thoroughly 
the smoke-stained walls; but that is the right propor- 
tion (ten cents’ worth of white vitrivul to two quarts 
of cold water). Let it dry over night, and the next 
day put on a whitewash made as follows: Puta twenty 
cent package of white rock lime into a pail, then fill 
the pail with hot water. Cover up closely, and let it 
steam until the lime is entirely dissolved, stirring oc- 
casionally. When dissolved add to the wash five 
cents’ worth of painter’s blue. Stir all thoroughly to- 
gether, and apply with a common whitewash brush. 
It will not rub off, and is as clear and white as the 
finest kalsomining. One twenty cent package of 
white rock lime will make wash enough to whiten 
three rooms 14x10. 





Our Poung Folks. 


MEE-MI. 
By Irvine L. BEMAN. 
HEN, at the failure of his treacherous plot, Pon- 
tiac and his warriors emerged from Fort De- 
troit feeling both defeated and disgraced, the first 
effort of his genius was to discover who bad revealed 
his murderous intentions to the commandant. 

To this end he employed whatever detective agencies 
were known among the aborigines; suspected persons 
were plied with keen and even threatening questions, 
the medicine man, or prophet, was enlisted with his 
wild and weird ceremonies, and the general impres- 
sion went abroad that whoever should discover the 
offending party would be honored with the highest 
favors of the leading sachems. 

Thus hundreds of cruel and suspicious enissaries 
were set hunting down poor Meé-mi’s act of gratitude 
and mercy, and within three days the hounds of blood 
had struck their victim’s trail. 

Although Meé-mi was not a belle, her shy and deli- 
cate beauty had attracted many suitors. 

One young warrior in particular, named A-né-moosh 
—the Dog—had courted her with brazon assurance, 
announcing throughout the tribe that “the Dog pur- 
sues the Wild Pigeon.’ A-né-moosh was a gigantic 
fellow, sanguinary in battle and rapidly gaining repu- 
tation as a fighter; but he was vain, rude and 
ugly looking, and therefore repulsive instead of at- 
tractive in the eyes of the Wild Pigeon. Hence, when 
he pressed his suit she rejected him, and told her 
father that ‘“‘the Wild Pigeon cannot make her nest 
and keep her feathers clean in the kennel of the 
Dog.”’ 

Meé-mi was like her father in her gentle traits, and 
therefore be apreciated her aversion to the rough 
young brave; and when A-né-moosh appealed from 
daughter to parent he was met with the terse remark, 
“Not till the Dog borrows the eagle’s wings can he 
catch the Wild Pigeon.” 

After such a double rejection it is no wonder that 
when he heard among the squaws what a favorite 
Meé-mi was with the commandant of the fort his 
jealousy was aroused and he became her relentless 
enemy. 

Actuated by this feeling he found occasion to say in 
the presence of those whom he knew would soon 
whisper itin every lodge of the Ottawas, ‘‘If the wings 
of the Wild Pigeon had been clipped, the counsels of 
the sachems would not have reached the ears of the 
white captain.’’ 

This was enough to kindle the fire; Indian gossip 
naturally fauued it into fury. Squaws, envious of 
Meé-mi's skill with the needle and her favor at the 
fort, gave the story many a puff; braves who were 
auxious to gain the goodwill of Pontiac by detecting 
Gladwin’s informant grunuted their approval of the 
suspicion; and, in particular, friends of A-né-moosh 
did their utmost to confirm and magnify the report. 
At length it was told to Meé-mi’s father, who, upon 
inquiry, found that in a few hours his daughter's life 
would not be secure, and going to his wigwam he 
said, ‘‘The Dog bas been barking and the Ottawas 
believe him. Let the Wild Pigeon spread her wings 
or they will kill her.” 

Further warning was unnecessary for Meé-mi. 

The commandant had promised to protect her for 
revealing the plot, and as soon as darkness fell she 
fled to the fort. 

But she found the gate closed, for during the days 
since the detection of Pontiac’s treachery Major Glad- 
win had taken every precaution against the wily and 
deceitful savages. 

Listening, she heard across the plain the noise of 
revelry in the Indian encampment, aud within only 
the steady tread of the white sentinel; and kuowing 
so well the rigor of military rules and the sternness 
with which the garrison were guarding against their 
foes, she almost despaired of gaining admission to her 
‘** good officer” to tell him of her peril. 

Taking off her moccasin she began to beat with it 
against the portal of the fort, yet scarcely harder than 
might be the blows of a wild pigeon’s wings, and at 
the same time droning through the darkness in tones 
not unlike some night bird, “Omeé-mi! Omeé-mi!” 

Finally these singular sounds caught the sentry’s 
ear, and with martial voice he challenged, ‘“ Who’s 
there?” 

But the girl made no other response than to beat 
on the gate with her slipper, and cry, ‘* Omeé-mi! 
Omeé-mi!” 

Again the challenge, sterner than before, ‘‘ Who’s 
there ?”’ 

And again the only reply was, ‘‘Omeé-mi! Omeé- 
mi!” 

At this the sentinel called the officer of the guard 
and directed his attention to the singular noises out- 
side the gate. 

A burning torch was brought and thrown over the 
stockade, and by the light they saw, through the port- 
holes of a bastion, as if it were a tableau, the slender 
form of the young squaw; her long, straight hair 
floated in the night wind, one dusky hand grasping 
the moccasin was lifted against the portal, and her 
great black eyes were gazing intently at the flam- 
ing torch. 
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They recognized her at once as their saviour from 
the plot of Pontiac, and the fact of her being at the 
gate was reported to Major Gladwin. Immediately a 
company of the garrison were ordered under arms 
and posted on either side the entrance, and then the 
gate was opened to the fugitive maiden. 

But scarcely had she entered and the way been shut 
and secured behind her, when ascore or more savages 
came running and dashed against the gate, exclaim- 
ing in loud and angry tones, ‘‘ Meé-mi! Meé-mi!”’ 

Among the voices the squaw recognized that of 
A-né-moosh muttering vengeance against her and all 
the whites, and with grateful face, glowing in the 
hight of the torches borne by the soldiers, she turned 
to the commandant and (by the interpreter) told bim 
that he had saved her life, as a little longer waiting 
outside the gate and she would have been a prisoner 
whom no power could rescue from the batred of the 
Dog and the sentence of Pontiac. 

As blood had not yet been shed in what is known in 
history as “ Pontiac’s war,’’ Major Gladwin refrained 
from opening the guns on Meé-mi’s pursuers, and 
they returned unharmed from their blood-thirsty but 
fruitless chase of the innocent girl. 

But the next morning a furious attack was made on 
the fort by nearly two thousand warriors, and every 
stratagem was employed by which to capture it. 
Failing, however, a siege commenced which lasted 
nearly a year, the longest in the history of the Indian 
wars. 

As the Indian girl became permanently an inmate 
of the fort, associating with civilized people con- 
stantly instead of meeting them occasionally for a 
few momeuts, and compelled to experience the con- 
trast between the culture and honor of high-bred 
officers and the ignorance and bruskness of her own 
people, it is not surprising that she was favorably im- 
pressed with her new life. 

She saw and heard nothing cruel, nothing indeli- 
cate, nothing obtrusive like the attentions of the 
hateful A-né-moosh. Here were men who did not de- 
light in carnage and torture ; no scalp-locks attested 
their prowess ; they did not smoke and sleep, and 
sleep and smoke, while weary women performed the 
slavish toil. 

Besides, the whole garrison, feeling that to Meé-mi 
they owed their lives, sought to contribute to her 
happiness and contentment. 

She was indeed treated almost like a queen, and 
officers aud men were her willing servants. Major 
Gladwin directed the interpreter to explain to her 
fully the state of feeling among the soldiers, and that 
she had only to express her wishes to have them 
evratified. 

And when at roll-call he informed the troops what 
a liberty he had conferred on the young squaw, and 
comManded Uicm to cco how manfully they could 
carry out his policy toward her, they gave way to 
their enthusiasm in loud huzzas. 

Soon and naturally appeared her need of speaking 
English, and she entered upon the task of learning it 
with ability and perseverance. 

But although the commandant’s journal, from 
which this sketch is compiled, abounds in page after 
page of incidents respecting Meé-mi, space forbids re- 
peating them. 

Rapidly she mastered the new language and the 
elements of an education in it, and from the cultured 
officers around her acquired a fund of general intelli- 
geuce probably beyond the average grade of frontier 
white women. 

But like so many other fairer maidens, timid Meé- 
mi “met her fate;’’ a wooer came in whose net the 
Wild Pigeon was caught. 

The interpreter was a young French creole, cap- 
tured by the Indians from his Southern home when a 
little child, and reared in the wilds of the Northwest, 
alternately among the natives, the French and the 
English. 

A devout Catholic, a chivalrous gentleman, and 
brave as a knight, yet he possessed just that fervid 
type of heart to be won by such an artless nature and 
romantic history as Meé-mi’s. Himself dark by birth 
and bronzed by a life of exposure, there was a charm 
in her dusky face, with its fawn-lke eyes and blush 
of innocence surrounaed by a cloud of raven bair. 
And there was something irresistible in her sadly 
mellow voice as she trilled the gutturals of the Algon- 
quin tongue. 

Perhaps had he never seen her but the few times 
when he was called by the commandant to conduct 
negotiations with her in regard to moccasins his 
heart would have retained its liberty. 

But when the several events occurred in her simple 
life as here related—a heroine rescuing the garrison 
from massacre, a fugitive from Pontiac’s fury, the 
queen of hearts among the soldiers, and, lastly, an 
eager student under his instruction—he surrendered 
unconditionally. ; 

Seeking the commandant’s consent, he prosecuted 
his tender suit for her affections, and in due time the 
bans, showing his success, were published to the 
troops, and, like everything pertaining to Meé-mi, 
received their demonstrative approval. 

Atlength the siege closed, Pontiac and his warriors 
retreating at the approach of an army under Gen. 
Bradstreet, a priest entered the fort, and the way 
was open for the nuptials of the Wild Pigeon. 

To those especially who, rescued by her faithfulness, 
had loved her so well, the occasion must have been 








exceedingly thrilliag. Under the roof of the council 
house, where a year before transpired the exposure of 
Pontiac’s treachery, were arrayed in hollow square a 
throng of officers in full uniform, those of the garri- 
son multiplied tenfold by those of the army of rein- 
forcements. Outside of these were the rank and file 
of the garrison, Meé-mi’s body-guard, and beyond 
these, covering the whole parade ground, the three 
thousand troops newly arrived. 

Ata signal gun Meé-mi made her appearance lean- 
ing on the arm of the gallant commaudant, preceded 
by the priest and the happy man whom her artless- 
ness had conquered. Marching to the center of the 
hollow square they halted. 

Then, at a ringing command from Gen. Bradstreet 
the circle of officers came nearer, and, drawing their 
swords, assumed the ‘Guard right” attitude; next, 
at another order from the General, the whole force of 
troops advanced several steps and stood at ** Present 
arms,” while the solemn and stately ceremony of the 
Church made the youthful couple man and wile. 
At the concluding words of the rite a salvo of guns 
mingled with thousands of huzzas burst on the air, 
heralding theglad event. Of the afternoon reception 
in the officers’ quarters, the commandant’s journal 
says, “‘ When my veteraus came around, man by man, 
to kiss her hand and speak their gratulations, scarce a 
face was dry from tears, theugh why I cannot say; 
unless it was for very joy in our Indian maid’s well- 
being. 








PLUCK. 
fay AE was the eldest son of a Welsh family who 
\7 owned and worked a small hill farm in central 
Ohio; then a new country, almost, and spoken of by 
Eastern people as the West, though it is a long way 
from the West of to-day, whatever it may have been 
in 1835 or thereabout. 

Sam, like many another boy in that country and 
in those days, longed for an education, and the prog- 
ress he had made, surrounded as he was with diffi- 
culties, gave evidence of this prominent desire as one 
of the characteristics of his life, which the incident I 
am about to relate fully proves. 

A great drawback troubled him, and this was 
the want of suitable for as yet he had 
never been the owner of a pair of shoes that really 
protected his feet from frost and snow, having only 
tallen heir to his father’s old ones, well worn at that. 
Now, however, as he saw the year go slipping by and 
the period drawing near when boyhood and youth 
would be passed and he would be expected to take 
up the responsibilities of manhood, he made up his 
mind that the coming winter's school should find him 
on Daud early and tite with a determination to make 
such progress as he had never made before; and to 
this end he managed to carry to market by extra work 
sufficient tan bark to buy for himself leather for a 
pair of shoes, and the neighborhood shoemaker had 
been promising their completion now for weeks. 
Either from a press of work or for fear Sam might not 
prove as prompt a paymaster as some others of bis 
customers, the time for the commencement of the 
usual three months’ term came on and the shoemaker’s 
promise was yet unfulfilled, and Sam did not put in 
his appearance at the school-house. Two weeks of 
weary waiting had passed and for want of his shoes 
Sam had not commenced his attendance at school. 
The morning of the third Monday Sam came in to his 
breakfast with a piece of board about twelve by 
eighteen inches and a couple of inches thick, and put- 
ting it down as close to the fire as he could and not 
burn it, he answered the inquiring look of bis mother 
with the declaration, 

* lam going to school.” 

‘Without your shoes ?” 

“Yes, shoes or no sboes, I am going to school, 
mother;’’ and he explained the proposed use of the 
board. Having eaten his breakfast and gathered up 
his scanty supply of books, he took his hot board un- 
der his jacket and started for the school-house, a mile 
or more distant. Half way between his house and the 
school-house was the house of a neighbor where Sam 
knew he would be welcome to halt and warm his bare 
feet and reheat his board. 

So, at a good round double-quick, he was off, and 
when half way to this neighbor’s he halted, and, put- 
ting his board on the ground, stood on it till his be- 
numbed feet were warm and limbered up for another 
run, when he took up his board and made the second 
stage to neighbor Jones’s. Here he warmed his feet 
and board and repeated the same feat to reach the 
school-house. 

When the boys saw him come up with his board 
under his arm and understood its use they greeted 
him with a little good-natured chaff on his improved 
mode of travel and the saving of shoe-leather; but 
there was too much genuine admiration for his pluck 
to allow any show of undue mirth at his expense, 
while the master was filled with pleasure at his ap- 
pearance and the spirit with which he came to school. 

Whether the shoemaker saw in this the promise of 
pay for his work, or was moved by admiration of the 
plan for doing without shoes, I can’t say; but Sam 
soon got his shoes and was able to bid defiance to the 
weather for the rest of the winter. 

The boy was but the blossom of the man, and he 
grew up to take his place as one of the leading men of 
his country and State. EARLY DAys. 
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THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
HALF A CENTURY. 
Iit. 

N ATCHES. After all, the nineteenth century isa 
a first-rate time in which to live. Take it all to- 
gether, and the Professor is better satisfied now with 
steam boats, railroad cars and telegraphs than he has 
been at any time since he used to go driving with Mr. 
J. Ceesar’s little boy in a pony chariot. And the way 
that little boy used to talk Latin to that pony was 
enough to make a saw-horse take the bit in its teeth 
andrun. Just think of it amoment. Two or three 
hundred years ago, when the Professor's fingers would 
be cold in the morning he would have to get out his 
flint and steel, and after setting fire to the contents 
of his tinder-box (the tinder was made of half-burnt 
linen) would dip in a strip of wood about six inches 
long, having a tip of sulphur or brimstone, -before he 
could start a fire. This was the first real match which 
the Protessor remembers, and how he ever lived till 
about 1650 without any matches at all is one of the 
wonders. He often lies awake nights trying to find 
out. 

In 1677 phosphorus was discovered, and a few years 
later it was found that by friction it would burn and 
light one of these old sulphur matches. 

They used to put a piece of the phosphorus in a bot- 
tle and stir it around with a hot wire. This process 
would cover the inside of the bottle with oxide of 
phosphorus. They kept the bottle corked, and when 
a light was wanted the cork was taken out and a sul- 
phur match dipped in and lighted without friction. 
Phosphorus was very expensive, however, and very 
few besides the Professor were able to afford the 
luxury. When he thinks of all the money he has 
wasted in phosphorus he uses three handkerchiefs at 
a time. 

The next move in the match line was a box having 
two compartments, one holding a bottle containing 
vil of vitriol,and the other strips of wood dipped first 
in sulphur and then in a paste made of potash, gum, 
and sugar. When the matches were dipped in the 
bottle they would light at once. 

But it was very shaky business, this carrying around 
oil of vitriol in one’s pocket; and if you like to see a 
happy man, you ought to have been with the Pro- 
fessor when he scratched the first friction match ever 
made on the bottom of The Chair in 1829, 

There was a great deal of opposition to the general 
introduction of these matches. People predicted 
that every town would be burned down to the 
ground. The Professor reasoned with some of the 
most prominent though scared citizens, and the re- 
sult is that over three hundred tons of phosphorus 
are used every year in the manufacture of matches ; 
und as one pound will make 1,000,000 matches you 
can readily see what the world owes the Professor in 
this direction alone. 

All contributions should be addressed, “The 
Profes But never mind. He prefers that any 
thing of the kind may be purely spontaneous. 





PUZZLES. 

SQUARE WORD. 

1. A lake in Italy. 
Turkish civil officer. 


2. A Hebrew measure. 3. A 
4. Ariver in the United States. 
De ForREsST. 
ENIGMA, 
Iam composed of 37 letters. 
My 27, 31, 26, 33, 15, 37, 29, is servility. 
My 2, 12, 25, 15, 6, 30, 18, 7, 21, chattels. 
My 19, 28, 11, 20, 18, 8, an early flower. 
My 13, 14, 9, 3, 34, 22, imbecility of mind. 
My 16, 1, 4, 24, 21, 31, a restrained laugh. 
My 23, 35, 36, 17, 10, a perennial flower. 
My 5, 8, 32, a fairy. 
My whole is good advice to people who are easily 
discouraged. cCB.C 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. A domestic animal. 
yond the wall. 3. Stern. 
small tree. 


2. A window proj<ting be- 
4. To grasp. 5.4 shrub or 


DESCENDING CORKSCREW, 


+ * . 
* * 
% * 
* * 
x 4 . 
* * . 


Two inner columns the names of WO noted Romans, 
First line across is a Latin exclartion. 2. Rewarded. 
3. A genus of trees. 4. The ctses™ Which the spores of 
lichens are enclosed, 5. To at “eedily. 6. Preposition 
denoting absence. C. B.C. 


ANSWERS TO F'2’LES OF OCT. 2. 
Literary Enigma.—Whis ring tongues can poison truth. 
Puzzle of Opposite Qualities— 


Square Word— 


Ci#,.cLeB D 8 Cc 
es I E Oo 
ISERI? F NN 
REV s . FSF 
ae te STOLIDITY 
CREA DTD 
List® wei £ 
ENT F® T Siva 


. T 
Geographicar yt 0is—1. Havre, hare. 2. Halle, hale. 3, 
Basle, bale. 4°" “ett. 5. Herat, heat. 6. Negro, Nero. 


7. Loire, lore 
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Farm and Garden. 





THE LONG DROUGHT—LIBBY ON PHOS- 
PHATE-SAVING—THE EGG-HATCHER 
AGAIN — FRUIT-GROWING FACTS—A 
BUSINESS ORCHARD. 

—It is growing very serious—this lack 
of rain. For nearly two months there 
has not been a day’s steady rain, and 
only a few short showers. The ground 
is baked as hard as a bread-crust; the 
roads are cut up and ground into a fine 
powder that the wind whirls in blinding 
clouds about the luckless travelers; in 
towns the street-refuse is pulverized and 
blown in like manner over the grocer’s 
vegetables and the merchant's dress- 
goods, sifting at the same time through 
every crevice and settling on carpets 
and furniture. Wells grow shallow and 
cisterns give out; worse than all, the 
lessening water holds in solution all 
manner of noxious things that poison 
the blood of all who drink. Low fever- 
break out, and soon death is busy in 
town and village. Health boards bestir 
themselves, and wells are cleaned and 
drains dug up and cleared. Strange 
things come to light. The *“*sulphury” 
taste of some wells 1s explained when 
several dead toads are found in one, and 

a skunk in another. A broken drain is 

found to leach the slops into the cellar 

earth, from whence the gases rise easily 
into the house. A bad smell is noticed 
in a basement hallway for several days, 
and it is at last tracked to a drain-hole 
that connects with an outside drain, into 
which also enters an overftiow pipe from 
acesspool. The overflow pipe of a cis- 
tern also enters the same drain, and the 
cesspool odors travel easily through 


these sidings and taint both air and 
water. A prompt cut-off should be made 
here. Rain water caught in a tank 


proves sweeter and purer than any well 
water. Onlya trifle of dust ever reaches 
the roof, and if pigeons are not near-by 
neighbors the water may be relied on as 
pure. But village wells are dangerous 
stand-bys; like great drain-holes, they 
take everything thut comes, and low- 
water-mark yields an essence of evil. 
—The new editor of the “ American 
Agriculturist,”’ Mr. James Libby, madea 
public appearance at the Elmira, N. Y., 
State Fair, where he delivered an ad- 
dress on ** Natural Fertilizers” which 
we find reported in the ‘‘ Husbandman.”’ 


Of its practical nature the following 
extract, which we condense, will give 
an idea. Nitrogen, potash and phos- 


phoric acid are the essential ingredients 
of fertilizers. Growing animals remove 
from their food large quantities of nitro- 
gen for their muscles and of phosphoric 
acid for their bones. Mature animals 
do not extract these materials. There is 
a wastage of muscle and bone but it 
goes into the manure. Fat is formed 
from atmospheric material obtained by 
plants. Butter is a combination of 
fatty compounds. An average cow re- 
quires one hundred pounds of phos- 
phorie acid per year for her milk. Hence 
we iearn that animals can be fattened 
for market and buttersold without draw- 
wg uven the fertility of our farms. The 
milk tamer and the grain farmer find 
that they lands rapidly run down, 
requiring \hosphates to bring them up. 
In view of \e call for American meats 
for export \omes this suggestion: in- 
stead of senQdng away corn and other 
grains—the ve life-blood of our farms 
—let us make em into beef, mutton 
and pork, thus getting a ready money 
product, and sUlaaiine the fertility of 
our soils. 

—At the same mé@ting A. H. Halstead, 
of New York, read'g paper on “ Arti- 
ficial egg-hatching,” Mhich was a marvel 
of information and tsterical research. 
Beginning with the y2ove ns of the 
Egyptians, who make amystery of the 
business, its secret being\hayded down 
from father to son, he traved ‘he succes- 
sive inventions of Europeans ™d Amer. 
icans from 1750 to the presen. time— 
some thirty being noted. Mr. Haxtead’s 
experience of twelve years leads 4m to 
lay down the following principle, for 
suuccessful egg-hatching: Heat shald 
be applied on top of the eggs ratier 
than all around; the temperatureshouqg 
be 104°; the egg should be turned daily 


counted on from one hundred eggs. 
Chickens thus raised are free from lice 
and much more thrifty and growthy 
than those hatched in the natural way; 
they are also very gentle, the natural 
wildness of some breeds being entirely 
overcome. Instead of waiting for set- 
ting hens—who are not always to be 
found when wanted—the poultry raiser 
can set his eggs whenever he is ready 
and produce his chicks when they 
are wanted by the market. Theegg and 
poultry business of the United States 
figures up about $540,000,000. The egg- 
hatcher presents an opening for enter- 
prising men out of business. 

—Dr. E. W. Sylvester, of Lyons, N. Y., 
read a paper on “* Fruit-growing” at the 
same Fair, in which he said he bought 
his farm of one hundred acres twenty- 
six years ago and planted out the first 
year 1,100 fruit trees. During the last 


each year exceeds the purchase money 
paid for the farm and buildings; or, 
in other words, the fruit has paid the 
original cost of the farm ten times over 
in as many years. Croakers said at first 
he would never live to eat the fruit of 
the trees he planted, or if he did ap- 
ples would not be worth over fifty cents 
a barrel. But he has lived long enough 
to gather g thousand barrels in a season; 
to make sales of pears at $15 and $18 per 
barrel and apples at $4 to $10 per barrel, 
the average apple rate for the last 
twenty years having been $2.25 per bar- 
rel. With labor and other expenses as 
at present apples at one dollar per bar- 
rel will pay better than most farm 
products. The export demand for fruit 
is yearly increasing. Last year 396,000 
barrels of apples went abroad and this 
year it is likely to exceed half a million. 
There were 14,318,052 lbs. of dried fruit 
exported, and there was also a million 
dollars worth of canned fruit. The Doc- 
tor fully believes that fruit-growing has 
paid, does pay, and will pay, all the way 
down to the millennium, and then folks 
will live on fruit altogether. 

—The New York “Times” has visited 
the ‘“‘business orchard” of Richard 
McKinstry, near Hudson, N. Y. It con- 
tains 30,000 trees, and as many, if not 
most, of these catme from Geneva nur- 
series, we are proud to note their suc- 
cessful growth. A four-mile line of 2,600 
trees, ten feet apart, marks the boundar- 
ies. The apple orchard contains 7,000 
Greenings, 6,000 Baldwins, 4,000 Kings, 
nearly 4,000 Wageners, 600 Northern 
Spys, 800 Red Astrachan, and 700 Der- 
tricks Graft, a local variety. There are 
Pound Sweets that bear seven barrels 
to a treeand Kings of which sixty apples 
fill a barrel. Much of this fruit is 
shipped to Europe. There are 1,700 pear 
trees, several thousand cherries, and a 
large peach orchard. The: ground is 
plowed several times in the season, and 
when the growth of the trees promises 
to be excessive the land is laid down to 
clover. But success is not won without 
a hard fight. One year over &,000 trees 
were destroyed by mice; borers often 
bother; sun-scald and fungus must be 
watched; trees are broken down by 
overweight; and storms often scatter 
the half-ripened harvest. It requires 
persevering patience to be a fruit- 
grower. 


FLOWERS. SEEDS, &c. 


is a fat oe e best ~~ to set out 


FALL iosiaiie 


nd 
GEack BERRY "PLANTS, 


bes a very fine and varied 
stock truet» name. send for 
catalogue. Address K. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVE 


oe seal on- Hudson, 
ork, 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 

p»st-offices. Five 8 lendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for 33 26 for 
$i; 35 for $5 “ a5 for $1 yy for $13. Seni 
jor our New Guide to Rose Culture, anil 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
a i - NOEE. and dis NAR: RDC Roses, 
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EIN E HATS, 
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Prices. 





ventilation should be perfect. Under 


these conditions eighty chickens may be | 





RETAILED at Manutacturers’ 


J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Chureb St., N.Y. 


7 2 7 re 222i. 
ten years the average money received |For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
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Middletown Plate bo’s 
SIPERION ELECTRO-PLATED WARK. 
"ARD METAL. 
HEAVY PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 





Health, Comfort, and Economy 
ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 








BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 
Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Butid- 
fe ings in any part of the 
“ country furnished on ap- 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 
Providence, B.2.¢ 56 Union Street, Boston; 
230 Water Street, New York 
Menufacturess of Furnaces, Ranges, Stoves, ete.. 
adapced to all uses. The most popular goods ever 
sold, ad for qua ity and finish the acknowledged 
standard f r more than thirty years. 

Send for L!lustrated Circular. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionabie and couventeut Manifold, we 





Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the .oteat Parisian 
Novelties fur arranging ‘the hair. 2 page I[llus- 
trates Catalogue free. tend for it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N. 
_ CE tablished | 0 Se 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
ecntains no poison:us ingredients; beautifies and 
pr. motes the growtn of Huir; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORINC. 


Justly celebrated for restoring grey hair to its 
natural color, strengthening the routs. and as a 
dressing is unsurpassed fon producing a soft and 
glossy appearance. Price $1.50. enutacvared 
solely by 4. JULIAN, 3ul Cunai st., N. Y. 


Y. 











Gold’ s Heater Mig. Co., 


114 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 
Large Heating Surface, made of 
HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. 
Send for Pam hiet and Prices. 


EATTY 


RACING 


polists renewed. & | Beatty's latest New: r fall rep! 
(ree) before buying Piano or Organ, Re: id latest Sirevte: , 


fe 
Ri moss Were ORCANS 


Py AXOS ® oer ua nae 
ORGANS 


Pi PIANOS Avether battle on high 


a War on mono- 








8, $50. $75, $150. 
Guarsnters tor6 seurs. ser.t free 
for examination. Y:u take n» 
risk. We pay all freights if not 
— sati-factory. I[liustratea 
Price-Lists matleo free, wit b 10,000 
commendations from clergymen, 
profess: rs, teachers, tuners, deal- 
ers, — the et ae 

AL SMITH, 
An University Place, N. Y 


NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, -uperintena’t. 
HENRY SMITH. P_oprietr. 

Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
—~» Catalogues of 120 pages 














=== mailea for 15 cents. 












Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID Food, 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 


without Fermentation, and retaining all 
of its 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state of 
vitalization. 


Nervous Debility 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by the use of this Food. 








“For the past_year I_have constantly pre- 
scribed The Blanchard Blood and 
Nerve Food to my patie. ts of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every case the result bas been exactly that 
claimed by you. It is by far the most valu- 
able and reliable Tonic J] have ever met with. 

EDWARD SUTTON SMITH. M. D., 


20 meheronhng Place, New York. 
F O O AT LAST 
ASUBSTITUTE FOR D R U G S 


FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 
tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 
in its application. 

Thousands of recoveries from chronic dis- 
eases are reported, where the best medical 
skill has failed. 

Many of the best Physicians throughout the 
country are Discarding Drugs and using 
the Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food 
with the most gratifying results, permanently 
relieving all forms of Physical and Mental 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Patient, sufferers from Malarial or 
Blood Potsoning, togetber with the entire 
list of complaints peculiar to the Female 
Sex, find in the use of this Food sure and 
speedy relief. 


NEw York, November 26, 1877. 

Dr. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
year [ have prescribed your various prepara- 
tions of Food Cure, and feel happy to say they 
have met my most sanguine expectations, 
giving to patients long enfeevled by bieod 
poison, chronic disease, or over drug dosing 
the needed nutrition and nerve force. 

Pror. CLEMENCE 8 LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospital for 
Women, New York City. 





Hundreds of cases of Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys rave been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and Rheumactec Diecascs it 
is almosta specific. Physica! and Mental De- 
bility from the us. of Aleohol,Opium and 
Tobacco or from any unnamabie cause, fin 
in this Food a natural and potent remedy. 


For the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup- 
plying the waste uf the brain resulting from 

abor that will enable him to do better and 
more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental strain. 

As a remedy for loss of Appetite and 
want of vigor, physical and mental, in 
children, this Food has no rival. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Or Sent by Express on receipt of Price. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass., March 29, 1878. 
Your life Food is an excellent thin Ihave 
no hesitation, after a thorough trial of it, in 
recommetding it in cases of chronic dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration. 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 





THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now receiving such popular ap- 
preciation is clearly set forth in a 64 page 
pamphlet which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





25 Styles of Cards 10c., or !8 Best Chromos jan. zm 
withname. Samples 3c. J. B _Huestec, Nassau, N.Y. 


DEVOEKS 


Brilliant O il- 


Recommended for safety by Fire C ommissioners. 
Chiefs of ~—_ Departments and Insur nce C 
oer. Free from all fauitsin burring. | HE 
JEVOE MANUFACTURING CO., SOLE PRuPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEA 80 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 
HATS now ready at 


HA Se PRICES, 


BURKE, 214 Broadway, 
Park Bank Building, N. Y. 


WH OW AN ITS A.FARM 
AYS BES 


FOR SALE! 
Acres Rich Farming Lands 








Fall Fashions of Gentle- 
men’s Dress and Business 








well located in Michigan at irom 
@2 to $8 per acre, on easy terms 


of payment. Also, 
200 ,0008s' s of r Choice PI Ine Li Lands i 


amphle', full a Facts. 


Send for tilustrated 
om., Lansing, Mich 


» BARNES, Land 
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GLEANINGS. 


Items from Chicago.—Dr. C. H. Fowler, 
of New York, preached from his former 
desk in Centenary Methodist Church on Sun- 
day of last week. The house was full, and 
his effort was to show the kinship between 
theology and science.—— The Rev. E. P. 
Hammond, the revivalist, occupied the First 
Congregational Church on Sunday, the 6th 
inst.—-The United Episcopal churches of 
St. John’s and the Atonement have assumed 
the name of St. Thomas, and Bishop Mc- 
Laren gave the first sermon before that so- 
ciety a week ago.—The Methodists have 
just dedicated a new but small house to be 
known as the Jackson Street Church; the 
Rev. O. P. MeCool, 
Episcopal Chnrch held its annual harvest 
home festival on the first Sunday of the 
month, with the fruits of the field and tree 
decorating its walls, andon Monday its gen- 
erous vegetable and other offerings were dis- 
tributed among the yoor of the parish. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer, just home from an 
extended visit to his old English home, and 
looking the brown picture of health, made 
his first talk to his Unitarian friends an 
epitome of his observations abroad. He 
said the position of the English workingman 
was growing better. He was eating the ex- 
ported meats of America, and would be 
careful to not quarrel with the source of his 
supply. Education was being made easier 
to all classes, avd sectarian bitterness was 
being sweetened by a broader fellowship. 
Mr. Collyer proposes to himself only pulpit 
work, not lecturing, for the coming sea- 
son.——Dr. John Peddie, late of Philadel- 
phia, took pastoral charge of the Second 
Baptist Church Oct. 6th, and was well re- 
ceived by the large membership and con- 
gregation. —— Mr. Edward Kimball, the 
church-debt evangelist, lately occupied the 
pulpit of Mr. Moody’s church.—Cathol- 
icism kas dedicated a new church, St. 
Joseph’s, corner of Market and Hill Streets. 

—Bishop McLaren has dedicated a neat 
Episcopal Church at La Grange, a pleasant 
suburb. —— President Bartlett, of Dart- 
mouth College, occupied the New England 
Congregational Church on Sunday of last 
week. Dr. Kittredge is preaching to his 
Third Presbyterian people a series of ser- 
mons on the miracles of Christ, publishing 
the same in pamphlet form as they appear. 

—The weekly council of Congregational 
pastors concludes that it is good to aid 
young candidates for the ministry, noting 
that some too sensitive to ask aid need it 
most. 














Mr. Moody has taken a house in Baltimore 
and will spend the winter there. 

The Unitarians in England have only 370 
churches, of which 100 are in danger of ex- 
tinction. 

The Rey. G. B. Barnes has gone to Ottawa, 
Ill., from Adams, N. Y., not Athens as re- 
ported in our issue of Oct. 2d. 

A site for new buildings and $150,000 in 
money have just been granted by the Cantonal 
government to the University of Zurich. 

Dean Stanley declined Mr. Emerson's invi- 
tation to preach at the latter’s church in Bos- 
ton. He is, however, Mr. E.’s guest at Concord 
this week. 

-The Pilgrim Church at Sherborn, Mass., 
celebrated Oct. 10, the fortieth anniversay of 
the settlement of its. pastor, the Rev. Ed- 
mund Dowse. 

—Ibe Illinois Annual Conference of Free 
Methodists closed last week, appointing eight 
delegates to the general conference of that 
church which met at Spring Arbor, Mich., on 
the 9th inst. 

There are in France 250,000 men of all ages 
required for the regular service of the Catho- 
lic Church who will be liable, if Gambetta’s 
proposition goes into effect, to proscription 
for military duty. 

The Rev. Arthur Mursell of London, 
whose coming was expected a year ago, has 
arrived in this country and is lecturing in 
Boston. Next Sunday he is to preach in the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in this city. 

—The Rey. William Milburn, the noted blind 
preacher, has become a member of the IIli- 
nois Methodist Episcopal Conference, in ses- 
sion at Jacksonville last week, but has been 
passed at once to the superannuated relation. 

A report of the Church Extension Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of New York shows 
that daring the past twelve months in the 
Presbyterian denomination alone, more than 
$400,000 of church indebtedness has been ex- 
tinguished. 

—Mr. Talmage’s salary has been raised from 
$7,000 to $12,000 per annum. The trustees say 
the church can stand it. It appears, however, 
that a suit has been brought against the 
church by its former treasurer to recover 
$1,342.98 advanced by him on the 20th of March 
last to pay the pastor’s salary, there being at 
that time no money in the treasury. 





For remainder of Gleanings see page 322. 
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NEW PUBLICA A TIONS. 
Beginning of a New Volume, 


Scribner for November. 
EDITION, 90,000 COPIES. 


Dr. Holland, writing of Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, says: “There is but one 
English writer—a woman—who can com- 
mand a better audience in America.” 


“HAWORTH’S,” 
MRS. BURNETT'S NEW NOVEL, 


begun in this number, is in some re- 
spects an advance on her “‘ That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s.” The first installment is of 
absorbing irterest, embracing seven 
chapters, with four engravings by Diel- 
man and Bolles. 


A New Portrait of Longfellow. 


The present number is rich in exqui- 
sife engravings, Fe em tert which 
is a full-page frontispiece portrait of 
Longfellow, drawn from life by Wyatt 
Eaton, and ‘engraved by Cole, the artist 
and engraver of the Bryant portrait in 
the August pum ber. —— 
this is a biographical paper by the poet 
Stoddard, with illustrations by Francls 
Lathrop and R. Swain Gifford. 


A Night with Edison. 

The fullest account yet published of 
this notable inventor, illustrated by 
Kelly. 

A New Poem by Bret Harte; 
“ The Spelling-Bee at Angel’s,”’ reported 
by Truthful James; rarking in humor 
and execution with the author’s earliest 
successes. Illustrated by Thomas Eakins. 


Farm Life in New-York, 
By John Burroughs, with illustrations 
by Mary Hallock Foote reproduced by a 
new pr ‘ocess. 


Johnny Reb at Play. 

The first of a series of papers by an 
ex-Confederate, giving an inside view of 
life in the Confederate army, with illus- 
trations by the author. 


Parsons and Parsons. 
By Edward Eggleston, A paper of hu- 
morous anecdotes, being the first of a 
series of character sketches, by the au- 
thor of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
and ** Roxy.” 

Our Patent-System. 

A thorough discussion of the argu- 
ments for abolishing our present system, 
by an oxport 

There are also illustrated articles on 








FORT CHAMBLY, A CALIFORNIA 
WIND STORKM, and an interesting 


sketch of Eugéne Scribe, etc. 


Progress in Electric Light. 
“The World’s Work” is entirely given 
up to a description of the recent inven- 

tions connected with electric light. 


The Editorial Departments 
Contain essays by Dr. Holland, Book 
Reviews, “Hints to Young Housekee p- 
ers,” etc. 

Price $4.00 a year. 35 cents a Number. 

For sale by all Book-sellers, News- 
dealers and Postmasters. Persons wish- 
ing to subscribe direct with the publish- 
ers, should write name, Post - Office, 
County, and State, in full,and sena with 
remittance to ScriBNER & Co., 743 
Broadway, New York. 





The author loses none of her vitality in 
these pages, and one young Miss who has 
read the story, and who now sits near the 
reviewer, suggests that she likes Mildred 
Keith better than Elsie Dinsmore, because 
the former is not so ‘‘awfully good” as the 
latter is described in the books that bear her 
name.—{Troy Whig. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


MILDRED KEITH. 


A Sequel to the Elsie Stories, 
Martha Finley, 16mo, $1.25. 
*,* The characters so well known to the 
readers of the Elsie Books reappear in Mil- 
dred Keith, which is really a continuation 
of this most popular series. 


THE ELSIE BOOKS. 


A New Edition. 


Elsie Dinsmore, Elsie’s Holidays, 
Elsie’s Girlhood, E!sie’s Womanhood, 
Elsie’s Motherhood, _—_Elsie’s Children. 


by 


6 vols,, attractively bound. Price 
reduced to $1.25 per vol. 

Over 40,000 of the Elsie Books 
have been sold. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 


SCHOOL 





JOHN R. ANDERSON, 

William st., New York, 
| will PA. School and Text Books, 
| Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c., at re- 
| duced prices, What du you want? 








CHRISTIA Nf UNION. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
AMERICAN COLLEGES: Their Stu- 
dents and their Work. By CHARLES 

F. THWING. Cloth, $1. 

A thoughtful and practical yoluem,'full ofivalu- 
able information and hints as well for students as 
tor all interested in the work of educat;on. 

THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 12mo. Cloth extra, 
$1.50. 

A compact and comprehensive introduetion to 
the !Old and New Testament and Apocrypha; 
written from the standpoint of modern criticism ; 
rational and reverent; giving some account of 
each particular book, its date and authorship as 
far as known, its contents and character and aim 
and its relation to the genera] development of the 
time when it appeared; written in a straightfor- 
ward style which brings the subject within reach 
of all persons of good natural intelligence. 

THE OLD HOUSE ALTERED. By 
GEORGE C. MASON... Architect. Square 

Very fully illustrated. Cloth ex- 


l6mo. 


octavo. 
tra, $2.50. 
A suggestive and comprehensive volume, writ 
ten in untechnical \anguage and full of interest to 
all house-owners. The illustrations are specially 
attractive and practical. 
These books are for sale by all dealers, or 
are sent prepaid by the publishers on receipt 
of price. 


Dr. Egeleston’s New Story. 


NOW READY—THEITHIRDIEDITION 


ROXY. 


BY 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of **The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ 
“Circuit Rider,” Etc. - 
One volume 12mo, cloth, with 12 full-page 
lustrations 


il- 
from original designs by Mr. WALTER SHIRLAW. 
$1.50. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“It deserves a high place among contempo- 
rary fiction.’’—{Pall Mall Gazette. 


Price, 


“*Roxy’ may be accepted as the latest exam- 
ple ofa purely American novel, and to say 
he Jeast, one Of the very vest.”“—[New York 
Tribune. 

“There can be no doubt whatever that 
‘Roxy’ is the best product of Dr. Eggieston’s 


activity in the field of fiction.” 
Evening Post. 
“As a pure, 


{New York 


but vigorous American ro- 
mance, Mr. Eggleston's new work is better 
even than his * Hoosier Schoolmaster’ and 
‘Circuit Rider.’ ’—| Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 

“Tt strengthens the author’s position as a 
writer who has brought new life anda decided 
manliness into our native fiction.’’—{ Boston 
Courier. 

“* Roxy,’ astory whose purport and power 
are much deeper than the author has before 
reached.”’—[{Springfield Republican. 

“Asa faithful picture of American life, it 
ranks far above any novel published in the 
United States during the past twenty years.”’ 

-[Brooklyn Times. 

“The story of ‘Roxy’ is Dr. Eggleston’s best 
work. It attains a higher merit than his other 
works in epic purpose as well as in dramatic 
form.”’—{The Methodist. 





The above book for‘sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, charges prepaid, upon receipt 
of advertised price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. _ 


“The style is very much in Dr. Eqgleston’s 
line of writing, and all the boys in the land will 
be on the qui vive for the books as they come 
out..’—[Christian at Work. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


Tecumseh and the Shawnee Proph- 
et. By Edward Eggleston and 
Lille Eggleston With 6 
illustrations, plans, 
12mo, $1.25. Being vol. 1st of a 
Series of Live Ss of Famous Amerv- 
can Indians. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, York. 





Seelye. 


map, ce. 


New 


The varied life of the great Tecumseh and his 
final defeat and death make up one of the most 
romantic passages in American history, and 
will prove most interesting and instructive 
reading. —lAlbany Express. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


Curious Old Books at your price 
rf Standard Books at our price 
t2 ng — oun er Books at any | 
price. ¢ Seothene No. EGGAT Bros. 
3 Beekman St., opp. New "Post Office. New York, i 


Close of 57th Volume. 


HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


A FREE KINDERGARTEN. 
With Five lllustrations. 


By F. E. FRYATT. 


OLD FLEMISH MASTERS.—V. Davip TEn- 
NIERS THE YOUNGER. By E. MASON. 
With Five Illustrations. 
THE NEW SEQUOIA FORESTS OF CALI- 
FORNIA. By JOHN MUIR. 
With Ten Illustrations. 
THE VALLEY OF THE YOMOURIL. A Poem 


By WILLIAM GIBSON. 
With One lilustration. 


WILD BABIES. By HENRY W. 
With Eighteen Illustrations. 


TWILIGHT 
PAUL HA 


ELLIOTT. 


MONOLOGUE. 
AYNE. 


A Poem. By 


THE SEA ISLANDS. By 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations. 


BERMOOTHES. 
THE FIRE WIZARD. FRoM AN OLD GER- 
MAN BALLAD, by HELEN 8. CONANT. 
With One lilustration and Border. 


MELANIE. AStTorRY. By CLARA F. 
With Three lUustrations. 


A Poem. By Lucy Larcom. 


MORSE. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS 
CHOATE. By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
With Portrait'and Fac-Simile of Hand- 
writing. 
MACLEOD OF DARE. A NOveEL. By WILL- 


IAM BLACK. Chapters XXX VI.-XXXIX. 
With One lllustration. 


ANGELIQUE’S NOVITIATE. AStory. By 
KATE P. OsGoon. 
STAR, ROSE, AND THORN. A Porm. By 


ELLIS GRAY. 


THE RETURN OF THENATIVE. A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS HARDY. BOOK FIFTH, Chap- 
ters Ws 

THE THOUSAND-AND-THIRD NIGHT. 

Story. By G. D. CARROW. 


AMID THE SNOW. 


A 

TO ROSES BLOOMING 
From LAMARTINE. 

THE powee AND PATHOS OF EURIPI- 
DES. A PostTHUMOUS PAPER by Prof. 
= AYLER LEWIS. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year... .$4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, * “ . 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ss ay . 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year.....10.00 
ROT TD) COO FORE v6 066.cscccccccnsccecces 7.00 
SIX subscriptions, one year. . 20.00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





LYMAN A BBOTT’S 


Commentaries 3. New Testament 


Illustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholars on all disputed puints. 
A concise, strong and faithful Exposition, 

In (8) eight volumes, octavo. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
circular sent on application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and laymen of ail denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

* Practically useful papaetangeng ee the sort.” 
—Congregationalist. Bosto 

“As a popular commentary, unexcelled.’’— Re- 
ligious Heraid, Hartford. 

* Its author thinks independently, reasons clear- 
ly, avoids flatulant rhetoric, cantand sec tarianism, 
expands sufficiently, abbreviuntes wisely.”—Rev, T. 
De Witt Talmage. D.D. 

“Tt will mag) among the best commentaries of the 
day.’’—Rev. Um, M. laylor, D.D. 

“Simple, actrec tive, correct and judicious in the 
use of learning.’’—Chancellor Crosby, N.Y. 

Volumes | (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acts), now ready. Subse riptions may be forward- 
. to the Pubi.shers. Address 


S. BARNES & Co., Publishers, New York. 








DEMOREST’ S MONTHLY 


— THE 





=| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. EE 





A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful, and the beautiful, with fine are engrav mes 
and oil pictures in each No. Price 25c. Yearly 





3, with an unequaled premium. two splenaia oii 
pictures, ROCK OF AGES and THF LION’s BRipDrF, 
15x2k inches, mounted on canvas; transportation 
50. extra. Send postal card for ‘full purticalars 
Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 











































THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vor. XVIIT., No. 16. 








GLEANINGS. 


During the past week the 8th Anniversary 
of the Southern New York Baptists bas been 
held in this city. The association numbers 
lifty-seven churches, which have contributed 

uring the year to benevolent and charitable 
bjects over $40,000. 

P. E. clergymen in this country have an 
insurance fund out of which, on the death of 
any member, bis family receive not less than 
41,000. The organization numbers at present 
During itsten years’ existence it has paid 
to beneficiaries $253,082. 

Thursday evening, Oct. 10, the Rev. 
Edward A. Reed was installed pastor of the 
Madison Ave. Reformed Church, Dr. E. P 
Rogers presiding, {nd Dr. Wm. M. Taylor 
reaching the sermon. Drs. Ganse, Ormiston 
and Chambers also took part in the services. 

Myron Phelps, of Lewiston, Ill., died in 
\ugust last. The probate of his will discloses 
tne following generosities : To the Am. Tract 


ros. 


On 


Soe , $5,000; the Am. S. S. Union, $5,000; the 
Aim. Bible Soc., 5,000; the Pres. Board of 


Foreign Missions, $2,000; the A. M. A., $1,000. 
A declaration was read last week in the 


German Reichstag on behalf of the Catholics, 


that although they recognize the dangers of 
the Socialist agitation they do not consider 
he pending bill as the proper means for 


ombating it, and will therefore vote against 
the bill. 

‘Itis a matter for rejoicing that the Bible 
Society has made 't possible to sell Testaments 

o soldiers for the trifling sum of three cents. 
Many of the men avail themselves of the 
privilege of thus obtaining a copy of the 
Scriptures at half price.’’ So writes a corre- 
spondent from Gratz, Austria. 

The Rey. C. T. Allen, the successful pastor 
of the Tabernacle Methodist Church at De- 
troit, and just returned for his third year, 
was a farm boy in Sharon, Mich., when the 
war broke out. Then he shouldered a mus- 
earned a captaincy with honorable 
wounds, entered the ministry without a col- 
lege course, and has risen from common sol- 
dier to captain in that calling. 

The Methodist Conference of Minnesota 
closed Sept. 24th, after a busy week. Bishop 
Foster preached. Regular business was varied 
by the trial of Elder Wright. who was ac- 


ket, 


quitted. The popular gatherings each even- 
ing were large, with good Methodist oratory 
und much enthusiasm. The work of this 


church in Minnesota is prosecuted with much 
vig by earnest men, and has a flourishing 
outlook. 

At the Methodist Conference in Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., last week, the Rev. C. N. Stowers 
was called up for so faithfully filling the office 
of indian agent as to ship government goods 
to his home. The penalty was admonition. 
Said the bishop: * Brother Stowers, [ am di- 
rected by a vote of the Conference to admonish 
you. Consider yourself admonished. May 
God bless you.”’ Is this much less than say- 
“Go thou and do likewise ” ? 

The Roman Catholics in Switzerland are 
disputing with the Old Catholics for the pos- 
session of the churches and the church 
property in several parishes where the Old 
Catholics have obtained the supremacy. The 
Great Council of Berne having been appealed 
to decides that the churches belong neither 
to the one body nor the other but tothe sev- 
eral congregations, who alone can determine 
what form of worship shall be introduced. 


ror 


ing to others, 


At the Plymouth Church prayer-meeting 
last Friday evening Mr. Beecher spoke about 
his plans for the future as follows: “I bave 
been separated a good deal from you in the 
year past and those that preceded it, but I 
mean to be with you more during this year 
ind those to come. Ihave not come back to 
blow a trumpet or cause a great excitement, 
but I haveagrowing desire, growing from 
year to year and from month to month, to be 
with you more. For the§present winter and 
season I shall, with few exceptions, withdraw 
from the lecture field and give my time and 
<trength more entirely to my parish and my 

hurch.” 








GOSPEL HYMNS 


Ira D. Sankey, Ne Jas McGranahan 
Geo. C. Stebbins, 


Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by 
Vessrs. Moody, Whittle and Pentecost, 











*.* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. land 2 of 
this sertes of Gospel Hymns, and the demand fora 
tresh collection of the same character, has epcour- 

ged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
it will be found to contain a large proportion of 

new Songs never before published, including sev- 
eral by the inspired BLISS, which have been re- 
servea for this book, together with some of the 
most useful older ones. In short, 

GOSPEL HYMNS Ne. 3 
is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorat- 
ing scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed 
even by the two preceding of the same celebrated 
series 
Price, 35c., by mall; $3.60 per dozen, by express 
Gogpel Hymns No. 3, words only. 
Price, 6c., by mail; 6Oc. per dozen, by express. 


Biglow & Main, | John Church & Co., 


Oth =t., New York. Cincinnati, O. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
For Girls and Boys. 


Cood Things for 1878-9. 


The arrangements for literary and art 
contributions for the new volume of St, 
NICHOLAS — the sixth —are complete. 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s new serial story 
for boys, 


“A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP,” 


Wili run through the twelve monthly 
pers, ,—beginning with the number for 

ovember, 1878, and will be illustrated 
by James E. Kelly. For the girls, a con- 


tinued tale, 


“HALF A DOZEN HOUSE- 
KEEPERS,” 


By Katharine D. Smith, with illustrations 
by Fredrick Dielman, begins in the same 
number; and a fresh serial by Susan 
Coolidge, entitled ‘‘ Eyebright,” with 
plenty of pictures, will be commenced 
early in the volume. There will also be 
a continued fairy-tale called 


“RUMPTY DUDGET’S TOWER,” 


Written by Julian Hawthorne, and illus- 
trated by Alfred Fredericks. About the 
other familiar features of St. NicHOLAS 
the editor preserves a good-humored 
silence, content, perhaps, to let her five 
volumes already issued prophesy con- 
cerning the sixth, in respect to short 
stories, pictures, poems, humor, instruc- 
tive sketches, and the lure and lore of 
** Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” the “ Very Little 
Folks” department, the *‘ Riddle-box, 
ete. 
The November Number. 


Attention is especially invited to the 
November number, which in many 
respects approaches nearer to our ideal 
than any number we have issued. It 
contains 72 pages, and its illustrations 
throughout are fine and varied. It be- 
gins two splendid serials. Its shorter 
papers [represent a‘ wide range of sub- 
ject, — History, Travel, Fun, Poetry, 
Adventure, Science, Natural History, 
Home-life, Sport, and lively narrative— 
the whole crowned by an appropriate 
Thanksgiving story. 

Throughout are seen evidences and 
fruit of the editor’s recent travel across 
the continent, and Mrs. Dodge’s inimi- 
table touches everywhere “show the 
heartiness and zeal with which she re- 
sumes active editoral management. 
One long article and two puveurs in this 
number bear her signature, and in the 
Letter-Box she talks pleasantly with the 
young folks about her delightful jour- 
ney to California. There is a fine por- 
trait of FRANK R. STocKTON, accompan- 
ied by a sketch of his life. 

Terms $3.00 a year; 25 cents a Number. 
Subscriptions received by all Booksellers 
and Postmasters. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway New York. 

Cy... & 
Historical and Descriptive. 

ADAPTED FROM eon GERMAN OF HERR FRANZ 


LOHER 


Largely RH. by Other Useful Informa- 
tion concerning the Island and its inhabitants. 


By MRS. A. BATSON JOYNER. 
Large 12mo, with Maps and 18 Lllustrations,....$1 75 


SMITHS WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


1 vol., 12mo, clogh, $!.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 
750 Broadway, New Y ork. 


SERMON PAPER. 


NOME PaRcuMENT pArER, 


which is the strongest paper made, and will not 
crack or wear out by use. Its color (cream) pecu- 
liarly adapts itto night work, being far more pleas- 
ing and less trying to the eyes than white. 

It is the only paper made from pure fibre 
and notaduiterated with clay or earth to give it 
weight and surtace, and contains no jute, 
wood, straw, coloring matter, nor any tor- 
eign substance whatever. 

PRICE PER REAM. 
7 ib. Sermon (whole or half sheets), $3.00 
“ “ “ i 3.50 
4.00 

Cap, Letter and Note sizes on band or ruled 
to order. Un receipt of price any quantity will be 
sent to amy address, charges paid. Address for 
samples, 


ACME LETTER FILE MFG CO., 
49 John Street, New York. 


See below Card of Am. Tract Society, which is 
endorsed by Rev. A. H. Clapp, D. D., Treas. An. 
Home Miss. Society; and Rev. Dr. Thwing, se 
Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions of the 
Prot. Episcopal Church. 











ai “ a7 « 





American Tract Society, 
150 NASSAU 8T., N. Y., Nov. Ss. 1877. 
ACME LETTER FILE M’P’G Co., 49 John S 
Gentlemen—It gives me great: pleasure a oer to 
you that the Acme Parchment Paper bo t of 
you has given perfect satisfaction ; for tous ness 
and ability to resist hard wear it is unsurpassed. 
1 have commended it to severa! clergymen for use 
as Sermon paper, and they are much pleased with 
it. es ce y. 
E. SIMMONS, Business Agent. 


N.B.—The public are cautioned against a cheap 
imitation of this paper, resembling tt only in color. 
but possessing none of its good qual ities. 





*A Book for Every Household,” 


The Family Library of British 
Poetry, 


From Chaucer'to the Present Time (1350-1878). 
Edited by JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN 
P. WHIPPLE, 1 vol, royal &vo. 1028 
pages, with Heliotype Por traits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Tennyson, and Mrs. Browning. Cloth, 
handsome ly stamped, $6 50,; half calf, $10; 
Morocco or tree calf, 

There is every reason why the book should be- 
come the stendard collection of British poetry fur 
home use.—[ Boston Advertiser. 

A boon'to thefEnglish-reading world.—{ New York 
Observer. 


«*+For sale by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 
SEND {THE CRPHEUS Kive's 


{ Choice Music. Best Out. 
HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 


CENTS? % ark Place, ms Me 

HARPER'S MAGASize, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: On copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to me address, for one year, 
#10; or any tw» for $7. Postage prepaid by th 
Publishers. [2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE wiil be 
sent by mail on recerpt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CET THE BEST. 


> Me av 
penEcia 
F000 








We ebster’s 5 U nabr idged 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES, 
Published by G, & om ERRIAM, Spring- 
e100, Mass. 


Warmly indorsed by 


Bancroft, Prescott, 


Motley, George P. Marsh, 
“Fitz Greene Halleck, Jobn G. Whittier, 
N. P. Willis, Jobn G. Saxe, 


Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, 
Smart, Horage Mann, 
More ‘han fifty College Presidents, 
and the best American and European scholars. 
WA gerater “is the Dictionary used in the 
Governum'’t Priuting OMce.” Aug., 181i. 
E very School and Family should have it 
for constant use and reference. 
B est FAMILY neip In training cnilaren to 
become intelligent men and women. 
Ss everal years later, and has one-fifth more 
matter than any other Dictionary. 
T he authorized authority in Courts of 
Justice, for the meaning of words. 
tymologies and d: finitions far in advance 
of any other Dictionary. 
R ecommended by U.S. Chief Just’e Waite, 
as “the highest authority for defini- 


tions.” 
THE BEST 


or Schools recommended by State Supt’s 

of 35 Statesand by 50 Colle ze Pres'ts. 

bout 32,000 nave been placed in Public 
Schools by law or by School Officers. 

ec ontains 3000 Ilustrations, nearly three 

times as many as any other Dictionary. 

hree picturesof aship on p. 1751 illustrate 

the meaning of more than 100 words. 

ale of Webster is 20 times as great as 

thatof any other series of Dictionaries. 


ALSO 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
Is it not rightly claimed that WEBSTER is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 


Webster’s , Abridgments. 
Webster's 
304 Engs. 
274 ad 


A 


Primary School Dic tiona ry. 


** Common Schoo 
I school aa 
** Academic 344 * 
** Counting House * with numerous 


Illustrations and many valuable tables not 
to be found elsewhere. 


IVISON, a AR EM AK. TAYLOR & CO., 
York, Publishe rs. 


TO PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Short Line 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & PH PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourteen Pusensht Ceeies Trains Each Way Daily. 
Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Double track, the most improved equipment, and 
the fastest time consistent with absolute 
safety. 

ON AND AFTER JULY &, 1878. 

EXPRESS TRALNS leave New York via Des- 
brosses and Courtiandt St. Ferries as follows: 
30, 7.30, 8.20, 9, (9.30 limited,) Il a.m., 1, 4, 5, 6, 6.30, 






7.30, 8.30 and 9P.M. Sundays 4.30 and 9'A.M., 5, 6. 
30, 7.30, 8.30 and 9 P.M. 
Boats of “Brooklyn Annex’? connect with all 


through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
and direct transter fur Brooklyn travel. 
ay ba ay TRAINS lesve Philadelphia, 4.20. 
4.06, », 8, 8. oy! ll A.M., (limited express, 1.45 
P.M.) 2 5° F nd 735 Pe -m and 12 midnight. On 
Sunday 3.20, a 78. 8.30 A.M., 4,7.35 P.M. and 12 mid- 








Ticket Offices, 526 and 944 Broadway. Nu. 1 Astor 
House, and footot Desbrosses and Courtiandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex depot, foot of 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, lig and U8 Hudson 
St., Hoboken. Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8, Battery a N.Y 

FRANK THOMSON, . P. FARMER, 





General Manager. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver - Plated 


TABLE WARE, 


Table, Dinner, Tea, 4 


and Water Sets, 
EPERCNES, 


FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, 


BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 
TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 





Knives, Spoons, Forks, 
ETc. 


Also a Great Variety of 


* Orient.” 


Vases, Cologne Sets, { 


JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 
AND BOWLS, 


Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, etc. 








We 


pecial 


would eall 

attention to 
the new design of 
FORK here  illus- 
trated, which we con- 
sider superior toany 
ot.luer design ever | 
manufactured in 
Plate. 


(650 GROADWAYT, 


SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 


ese 


N. we. 








765 Broadway, between &th & 9th Streets. 


1159 Broadway, corner 27th Street. 


MANY NOVEL AND CHOICE GOODS 


which our MR. F. A. O. SCHWARZ has personally 
selected in Europe 


NOW OPEN. 


The present display and great variety of hand- 
Same goods is admired by all who have seen it for 
its BEAUTY AND ELEGANCE. 

Particular attention is invited to the GRAND 
EXHIBITION OF DOLLS AND DOLLS WITH 

"ROUSSEAUX, elegantly dressed in the latest 
Styles by our Spec jal Modiste en Paris. 


Leading Music Book 2 of the Season! / 


Woodland ».::::.: 
Day School Singing-Beck. an oes 7 


Price 60c. $6 Per Doz. 
Pure and noble sentiment. Cho 


Easy and charming tunes. 
Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen 


ruses, Quartettes, 
tary Department. Large Type. Much superior to ordinary day 


school singing-books. A careful examination insures its adoption. 


CONVENTION © 
320 pp. Price $1. ‘AND CH 


$10 per doz. 

The best book for Singing Ciasses, Choirs and Conventions 

ever published. '"—A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 


GROWN OF GLORY sonst sino! stage Ga" 
No Better: Sunday School Singing Book in Eadatonce. 


) perdozen. TRY 
6000 CHEER | For Singing Classes, &c. Revised and 


e enlarged. Price, 60c. Per doz. $6 00. 
These splendid books are by 8. W.STRAUB. th- 











The Best Book for the Money 
popular composer and convention conductor. £rth: 
Book sent on receipt of price. 

Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers. Chicago. 








Gueeail Passenger Agent. . 


CHURCH “EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the pavite since 
1826. bay w rep HE I MENEELYV B 
FOUNDRY,” West TRoy,N. Y. New 
Mountings. Catalogues Tree. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure C opper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. Fuuiy 
WARRANTED. Catalogue 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY 
Manufacture a superior quality of Baile” 
Special attention given to CHURCH 
te lilustrated Catalogue sent-free. 








Patent 











BELLS 
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DRY .GOODS. 


FALL AND WINTER 
Dress Goods. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


call special attention of their CUSTOMERS 
and the public to this season’s 


IMPORTATION of DRESS GOODS, 


in rare and magnificent styles and fabrics 
oe of which are exclusive to this house), 


P ERSI AN AND ARMURE pac ADES, 
rons SICILLIEN 
CAC HEMIRE DE L’ INDE, 
RENC a _- PLAIDs, 
Cc REP ARMU 
DRESS C HEV TOTS Are CORDUROYS, 
CLAN PLAID 
CASHMERES, Mi:RINOBS, CAMELS HAIRS, 
pun ate rc. 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 


Hosiery 
and Underwear 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Go. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


FALL IMPORTATION 


INTL EM 
and C iL DREN, 











In SILK, 
MERINO, CASHMERE, 
PLAIN AND, Lf ANCY BALBRIGGAN 
TTON HOSIERY. 


™ THE NOVELTY.” 


Crepe de Sante Underwear, 
And a full line of 


‘Cartwright & Warner's ” 


And OTHER CELEBRATED MAKERS of 


UNDERGARMENTS, 
In SILK, MEDICATED CASHMERE, 
MERINO, &c., 


At Low Prices. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N, Y. 
OPENING OF FALL SEASON. 


We present to our customers and the publica 
very carefully selected assortment of Dry Goods 
at the lowest prices. 

SLLK&, in ev nrg A color and shade, from S5c. to #5. 

BLACK CASHMERE, all wool, from 45c. to $1.50. 

HENRIETTA c Cho Hs, from $i. SU up. 

BLACK GOODs of every ag cohen 

CREPES. all widths, at very low pri 

IMPORTED FANC ¥ DRESS GOUDS, ‘from 40c. 


up t 
DRESS GOODS, plain and fancy, 


» $2. 

DOMEST Ic 
from lc. up to Svc. 

E AND 'BLAC K Pa. ATBS, very fashionable 

this season. from ec. up to $1. 

CASSIMERES, 


AND 


&c. 





BLU 
PHS. including JEA NB, 
DOESKINS, CLOAKINGS, BEAVERS, &c., at low 
prices 

LINENS of every make and description. 

We have enlarged our SUIT DEPAKTMENT, 
and have engaged the most experienced Dress- 
makers, 80 that we can confidentiy recommend our 
work. No effort will be spared to make this De- 
partment as great a success as in the past. 

CLOAKS of every description. 

LAUVIES’ UNDERWKAS& of every Gescription. 

DOMESTICS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, OILL- 
CLOTHS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, &ec. 

Our FALL CATALOGUE will be issued about 
Oct. 10, and will be sent free on application. Please 
mention this paper. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 





USE 





Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’? Needles 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 





E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
Quite a Variety. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS AND STYLES 
IN OUR 


TRIMMED BONNET|y 


ROOM 


ON EXHIBITION TO-DAY. 
WE INVITE INSPECTION, 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


ALL- oat. K VELVET HATS AND BONNETS, 


$1.50, $1.7 
VELV eTEEN HATS, 5c. 


and 75c. 


1,000 CABES FANCY FELT HATS, S0c., 60c,, 75c 
and S5c.up. NEW SHAPES AND SHADES OF 
COLORS. 


WHITE IMITATION FRENCH FELT HATS, 
37e. 


FINEST AMERICAN CLOTH FELT HATS, 10c. 
and 2c. ALL SHADES AND COLORS, 


‘8 AND BOYS’ HATS, CHOICE ASSORT- 


MEN 
MENT, FAR BELOW HATTERS’ PRICES. 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 


1,000 PLECES PLAIN sun FANCY PLUSHES. 


N COLORS 
ALL THESC ARCH AND DESIRABLE SHADES 
IN VARIETY, THAT 
CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 
1,500 rE ES BLACK SILK BONNET — 


+ $1.25. $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50 v 
PU ROHAS SED BEFORE THE ADV ANCE. 


500 pieces Desirable Shades in Velvets, all colors, 
for Bonnet and Trimmings, $1°25, $1.50, $.175, $2, 
$2 50. 


EXTRAORDINAES We BARGAINS IN 
TWO -TONED, GROs- GRAINS, AND FANCY. 





fOSTRICH FEATHERS, PLUMES, TIP 
LARGEST ory K MILLINERY GOODS IN ‘puis 
ITY. LOWEST PRICKS, 
From hemwess to the very finest grades. 


DRESS SILKS. 
Dow. BLACK Diwe OILS. oer’ $1.00 per yard. 
AMIRESUIREAES $1.05. 


Bargains. 


EXAMINE OUR BLACK 
DRESS SILKa. 5 $1. 15. 
EXAMINE OUR BLACK 
DRESS SILKS. § $1.20, 


THIS IS A LARGE “PURCI RCHASE. WE INVITE 
INSPECTION AND COMPARISON. 

THE GOODS saa te Fi AR BELOW P RESK NT 

LA 


FINER GRADES at $1.25, 81.35, $1.75 $2 up 


tH DON’T FORGET OUR SILK DEPART MEN 


Cloaks, Suits, and Sicauet. 


wiv und QUALITY BLACK BEAVER SACQUES, 
Wand > 
150 TKIMMED with SIL K, FINER, 85, $6, to $8. 


WE CALL ATTENTION t $10 SACQUE, 


TO OUR 


ah age ye: from FINE ALIt-WOOL DIAG- 
NAL ana BLACK BKAVER, handsomely 
t RIMMED with Guvs- GRALN SILK. EVERY 

SIZE. BARGAINS, 

Examine our FINER CLOAKS— BAGsis ICENT 
ASSORTMENT, SPLENDIDLY MADE, VERY 
DESIRABLE STYLE AND MATERIAL, at $8, $10, 
$12, $15, $20, up. 


SUITS! SUITS! 


VARIETY CANNOT BE DESCRIBED. 
$5.75, $4.50, $6, $8, $10, to $50. 
CHILDREN’S HEAVY WINTER CLOAKS from 
$2.75 to $10. 


CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 


VARIOUS MATERIALS 








LOTH, MAYTELASSE, DAMASSE, c AMEL’S 
HAIR HAIR EU UREK A, at $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, 
$4, $5, $7.50. to $15 


ALSO % IMPORTED PATTERN SUITS, TO 
BE SOLD REGARDLESS OF COs 
LADIES’ SILK DRESSES, $18, $2), $25, to $150. 
We Invite an Examination of this 
Department. 
DRESS GOODS, 
CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
FLANNELS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


FOR FALL and WINTER, 1878, containing 214 

pages CLOSELY PRINTED MATTER. interspersed 

ea lijustrations, sent free on receipt of Postage 
cents.) 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 








NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8ST. 


CARPETS | ers.rue 
{ New York City 
to select from at about one-half ForMER 
PRICES. 

Goop BRUSSELS CARPETS, 75c. per yard. 
INGRAINS, from 50c. MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, AXMINSTER, VELVETS, Bopy-Brvus- 
SELS, and THREE-PLY CARPETS at equally 
low prices. OIL CLOTHS (all widths) from 
35e. per ) yard. DruGGerTs ‘‘a specialty.’’ 
LACE CURTAINS $1.00 per pair, to the finest 
REAL LACE imported, at 


SHEPPARD KNAPP’S, 
189 & 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th St.,N.¥. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White Eng. Poresiein Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 5) 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete... 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 50 
Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White suenee ee ups and Saug . TS. doz. $2 
Chamber Sets 11 p 8. decorated, $5; White. 4 0 
ALL HOU SE-FU RNISHING GOODs. 
Govas from weekly trade sales a specinity. il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on 
epPrcaron. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Govuds carefully selected and pecked for trans 
portation free of charge. Sent ©. 0. D. or P.« 
money order. 





WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, cor. of 9th St., 


WILSON & GREIG’S CLOAKS and COSTUMES 
are, without exception, the 
most select to be found in 
this city. 

DRESS - MAKING DE- 
PARTMENT is under the 
most competent manage- 
ment. LATEST Fashions 
received. Ladies’ ewn ma- 
terials made up. 
MISSES’ and CHIL- 
DREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Latest Novelties in CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOAKS anda 
DRESSES, INFANTS’ 
WARDROBES, INFANTS’ 


WILSON & GREIG’S 


WILSON & GREIG’S 


BASKBTS, &c. 
WILSON & GREIG’S LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
DEPARTMENT. During 


the dull season we have 
been busy making up a 
stock of Underclothing 
which we are now selling at 
prices cheaper than in any 
street or avenue in this 


city. 

WILSON & GREIG’S TRIMMING DEPART- 
MENT is choice in 
FRINGES of al) kinds, 
TRIMMINGS, LACES, 


BUTTONS, &c. 





Parlor, 
Library, 
Dining Room 
and Chamber 
FURNITURE. 
Kastlake, 
Queen Anne, 
Japanese, and 
Modern Styles 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 
Nos. 41 & 43 W. 14th St. N.Y. 


Opposite Macy’s. 








Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 
Have Removed to 
31H. 17th St., Union Sq., 
NEW YORK. 


Py Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


SMALL PIPE GEGANS, 
ALL NEW, FORK SALE CHKAP b 
HILBORNE L. ROUSEVELT, w West 18th 8t. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 














RS, 
TISAYA, 
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Hygienic & Turkish Bath 


HOTEL. 


13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 


This well-known house is convenient of 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, ete. Send for a Circular. 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


RIGHTON BEAC H. 


access 





Via Long Island Railroad from 34th st. Ferry 
and Hunter’s Point 

On and after or. or LEAVE EAST 34TH 8ST. 
10 A.M., 12 M., 2, 4, 6, 

Leave Brighton Bea h DAILY: 9.30 A.M., 12.25, 
2.25, 4.26. 6.25, 8.25, 10.2: 


Fare from Hunter’ 4 "Point, Round Trip, 50 cents 
J. CHITTENDEN, G. P. 8. SPENCER, Gen. Supt 





A $10 Revolver for $2. 50. 
THE ALEXIS. 


With Russian Model Stock 
full nickel silver plate, 
and hand engraved, 7 
shot; uses the extra f 
long Rifle cartridge, 
and will kill at 
100 yards. 















These Revolvers cost 
over $6 apiece to make, 
and it is the greatest bar- 
gain ever offered in this 


Hand Engraved. 


ery particular, and 
rior in some. 
The barrel is octa- 
gon and extremely long, 
and rifled deeply its entire 
length. The vew model 
handle gives a firm grip 
and prevents throwing up 
All parts are inter- 
changeable and readi 
duplicated at any time. Itis 
the most beautiful and accu- 
rate Kevolver that has yet 
been made; elegantly shaped and 
designed, and made by the best 
workmen in the United States, and 
for self-defense is unequalled, 
Wortost satistaction 
antee or money che - 
suey refunded. It can be Sold 
for $5 anywhere, and js cheap at that 
price. We will send it C. 0 D., with 
privilege of examining gt express office, 
any gee east of Iowa, on receipt of 1, 
which will be deducted from the bill; or on 
receipt of cash in full will give free a box 
of long range cartridges, or will send by 
mail for 20 cents extra Cleaning brush and 
rod go with every one in anice box. Prices: 
Ebony stock, $2.50; engraved Rubber stock, 
3; Ivory ‘stock, $3.75; and Pearl stock, 
4.50. This is the biggest and most extra- 
ordinary bargain we ever have or shall effer 
Remember your money returned if it is not exactly as we state 
This Revolver is all English steel, no cast-iron The country is 
flooded with cheap, worthless Pistols * a good one while 
ze are “ee oe ‘. re filled promptly . W. Turner 
& Bo Water Street, poe oy, Mass 
This is just the weapon for Bankers and 
Police, self-defense, and target practice. 








Rifed PAR 


Barret 





gantly engraved and proport 









It is the most ele 


ry, 





~ AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 














NOW READY! 


‘Through the Dark Continent,” 


Thousands Sold 


By HM. Stanley, ssi 


Publication, 


The only original and complete account of Stan- 
ley’s wonderful exploration of the great African 
Lakes and the River Congo from its source to the 
ganas. told by himself. is copyrighted and pub- 
lishe 5 ARPER & BROTHERS, by special ur- 
a with the author, and 1s sold through 
Canvassers only. It is printed in two mz agnificent 
volumes, profusely illustrated from Stanley's own 
sketches, and wil! be found to be the must popular 
subscription-book of the year. 


Avents wale HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square, 
AGENTS, READ THIS. 


New York. 

We will pay agents a Salary of $100 per month 

and expenses, or allow a large comm ssion to sel! 

our new aud wonderful — We mean what 
we say. Binpie free. 

SHERMAN & “Con ‘Viarshall, Mich. 
AGENTS WANTE for several first- class Ils 
trated Subscription Books. 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on a potienticn to J, B. Lippin- 











cott & Co. (Subscription Bep ‘t), Pubs., Philadeip’a 
Latesr Article 
out and 40 best 
Money Making 
Articles in the 


World. Free Samples to 

Agents for 3 cent stamp 

for postage. J. Bride & Co. 
Broadway NewYork 


‘BLUE 
















THE 


FALL NOVELTIES 


SLECTRO-PLATED WARE 


HE MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


No. 46 East 14th Street, 
j UNION SQUARE, . - . - NEW YORK, 


ARE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ON EXHIBITION 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XVIIL, No. 16. 
















A choice selection of Nickel Silver and Silver-Soldered Plated Tableware, combining every modern improvement 
in plating and elegance of design with sterling quality, and offer the most extensive and attractive assortment 
of these goods ever presented in this country. Our assortment consists in part of Spoons, Forks, 

Table Cutlery, Dinner, Tea and Dessert Sets, Entree Dishes, Epergnes, Casters, Cake 
Baskets, Ice-Water Sets, Tea and Coffee Urns, Salvers, Communion Ware, &c. 

Also, a large variety of Ornamental Articles, suitable for Cifts. 




















From Gebbie & Barrie's “Masterpieces of the U.S. International Exhibition, 1876.” 


We take much pleasure in referring to the reputation we have for many years maintained for manufacturing SPOONS and FORKS bearing the Trade Mark, 
' ‘©1847, ROGERS Bros.” 
(H Particular attention is invited to our Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons and Forks, by which the parts most exposed to wear received an EXTRA coat of 


SILVER. This feature renders these goods more economical and durable than those of any other manufacture, while the increased cost is relatively small, This method of plating 
we apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. {t@ To protect the purchaser against imitations, it should be observed that the IMPROVED SPOONS AND FORKS bear our 
Trade Mark, ‘‘ 1847, Rocers Bros., XII.” 


“wAREROOMS, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





